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“Mental activity is better than mental fulness. An 


_inquiring mind is worth more than a mind that is 


satisfied with its attainments. Hence it is that a 
preacher or a teacher who sends his hearers away 
with a purpose of knowing more about the subject in 
which he has newly interested them, has done more 
for those hearers than if he had given them all the 
information on that subject that could be desired. 
When a man’s stomach or mind is full, he feels like 
—taking a nap. 


“ Most fallacies are fallacies of language.” Only 
one who knows something of the niceties of language, 
as Emerson knew them, can fully appreciate this 
truth. Itis fair to say that a majority of disputes 
have their root in the terms used by the disputants, 
and not in the thought which each supposes to be 
symbolized to the other by his own terms, One way 
to reduce the quarreling of the world to a minimum 
would be to raise the world to a maximum of verbal 
exactness and understanding. 


One difference between child and man is that a 
man has to learn to be exact, while a child has to 
learn to be inexact. The whole period between in- 
fancy and age is a mixed retrogression from natural 


ness. A child’s first impulse is to spell phonetically. 
In course of time his education leads him to regard 
phonetic spelling as ludicrous and absurd. In middle 
life he is so hide-bound by the conventional (English) 
orthography, that it is only with difficulty that he can 
analyze a word into its phonetic elements,—which 
analysis he made easily and naturally in childhood. 
It is so in the moral life. We start with a certain 
straightforwardness, which the world’s attrition wears 
into lopsidedness. We have, indeed, to be directly 
educated against the evils of an indirect education. 
Being exact is one of the ways of*being child-like. It 
is worth while for the average adult to long to be a 
child again, thus far at least. 


To do things “ decently and in order,” especially 
in public places, is an accomplishment at once valu- 
able and costly. The small things that constitute 
the harmonies of procedure are greater to the world 
than the world itself realizes. But he who is respon- 
sible for the great oversight of little things must be 
prepared to give freely of thought and time and 
strength. In the church, for instance, there are a 
host of minor matters that seem to get done without 
anybody doing them. If any one is genius enough 
to ask the question why there are not a thousand 


{slips and hitches and awkward complications and 


interferences, he may be able to find out that Mr. A, 
or Miss B, or Mrs. C, looks after such things. His, 
or her, office, inconspicuous as it may be, would prove 
no sinecure, even if the office were a salaried one. 
“Tt is not the actual labor that constitutes the burden,” 
said a faithful old Presbyterian elder to his younger 
brother; “it is the anxiety to have things go right 
that is hard work.” There is even a money value 
in those petty things whose right adjustment is any- 
thing but a petty business. There is mental and 
physical wear and tear in it; wrinkled foreheads and 
sleepless nights, and even physicians’ bills, are in it. 
Who will give a thought to the unseen volunteer 
worker? For him, for her, who has a considerate 
thought of commendation, if not its word? Who, 
again, has a prayer? 


If there are two ways of getting the same mental 
impression, the moral effect upon the conduct will 
depend very much upon the way in which the im- 
pression came. A child who is being taught and 
trained in the graces of charitable giving has a 
right to know that, in the highest sense, giving does 
not impoverish him. But'he may be impoverished 
in substance while he is enriched in spirit by one 
way of giving; as he may also be not impoverished 
in substance while he is impoverished in spirit by 
another way of giving. The mother who is desirous 
of clearing out a toy closet may bring a lot of broken 
toys and fragments of playthings to her boy, and say 
pathetically, “Wouldn’t you like to give some of 
these things away to those poor little children I told 
you of yesterday? See! they are all broken up, and 
you can’t do anything with,them!” It is true the 
poor children would quite relish the headless horses 
and broken carts. Children can make more out of 
little than grown persons can. But how that last 
sentence of the conscientious mother blasts the blos- 
soming good in her first question! To refer to the 





exactness and a progression toward an artificial exact- 


worthlessness of the child’s property as an argument 


for giving it away, would indeed teach him that the 
giving would not impoverish him, in substance—just 
what he needs not to be taught ; while it would also 
fail to teach him the giving that is gaining, by fail- 
ing to educate him to a knowledge of the value of 
things of spirit above things of sense. Teach the 
children to give, but be careful which motive is 
educated in the same outward act. 





FAITH AS A PIVOT OF SOCIETY 
AND PROGRESS. 

Faith, as that term is ordinarily employed, is an 
indefinable element of confidence in a person, or in a 
number of persons, or in the working of causes and 
forces in the community, or in nature, beyond all 
that cold reason can prove to be true. Faith is not 
limited to trust in a personal God, but it applies to 
the element of trust as distinct from visible evidence 
in all intercourse of man with man, or in all the deal- 
ings of men with the world of nature. And in this 
light, as surely as in the light of revealed religion, it 
is true that “we walk by faith, not by sight.” With- 
out faith it is impossible to please ourselves, our 
neighbors, or our God. Faith is the bond of society, 
the pivot of progress, the basis of personal and social 


hope. Without faith there can be neither advance- 


ment, nor safety, nor comfort. 

Faith is often spoken of as if it were in conflict 
with reason; and there are men who pride them- 
selves on being men of reason rather than men of 
faith. But reason itself must be guided by faith, or 
be powerless for advance beyond its present standing- 
ground. Faith precedes reason in the order of prog- 
ress, and reason must always recognize faith as a main 
element of confidence. A child has faith before it 
can reason ; it trusts its mother or its nurse before it 
can prove that it is wise todo so. And all the way 
along in Jife, faith goes on in advance of reason, and 
erfables reason to find proofs that its guidance is a 
safe one, 

It is the faith element in his reasoning that makes 
a man ready to eat what is set before him, in his own 
home or at a restaurant, without having any proof 
that his wife, or some hireling, has not put poison in 
his food. Faith enters into the cause of his action 
when a man fearlessly moves into a new building, or 
takes a seat in a railway car, or mails a confidential let- 
ter to a friend, or deposits a sum of money in a bank, 
without having positive knowledge that he is not to 
be victimized by evil-doers through his step into the 
regions of direful possibilities. 

Without social faith, business would be an impos- 
sibility. Let the word go forth from a great financial, 
center that it is not so safe as usual to trust one’s fel- 


lows financially, and at once a panic ensues. So long | 


as that word of doubt is echoing, business is practi- 
cally at a stand. Let the word again be spoken, 
from that same center, in assurance of restored con- 


fidence, and the panic is over, and business is resumed” 


at its best again. The question is not one of visible 
proofs, but is one of intangible trust. All the world 
of finance has just had fresh illustration of this truth; 
and, while the world stands, illustrations of it will 
multiply. 





“The most effectual way to paralyze the prosperity 
of our country at this moment,” said Thomas Starr 
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King, a generation ago, in an essay on Facts and 
Forces, “ would be to smite an ideal element that 
interpenetrates the land. The soil over half our area 
might be blighted, pestilence might decimate our 
laborers, tornadoes might scatter a great portion of 
our tonnage in ruins upon the sea, droughts might 
shrivel the rivers into thin and feeble rills; but all 
this would be less disastrous than to annihilate the 
system of credit [with its element ofgfaith] that per- 
vades the mercantile world. Destroy that impalpa- 
ble thing, break down the confidence bewween city 
and country, the reliance which state feels upon state, 
and East upon West, the trust which man reposes in 
his neighbor, and it is the same as if-you arrest the 
pitch of waterfalls, and smother the breezes that ruffle 
the deep, and wilt the fierce energy of steam, and 
unstring the laborer’s arm, and quench the furnace 
fires, and stop the hum of wheels, and forbid emi- 
gzants to seek the West, and cities to rise amid the 
siience of its woods. Our prosperity and our hopes 
lean back oh that moral bond more than they do on 
nature and capital; shake it, and there is an earth- 
quake of society ; restore it, and order, activity, hap- 
pitess, and wealth return,” 

Research and investigation are hopeless and aim- 
less without faith as a factor of confidence; for what 
reason has any man for supposing that there is a sure 
order in nature, unless he rests by faith on an un- 
known Power that secures such order? Whatever 
prominence reason may have in the mind of a scien- 
tist, unless faith is superadded to his knowledge he 
cannot be reasonably confident that he is to find that 
which will indicate the workings of a yet undisclosed 
but trusted Controller of forces. 

Faith is reasonable, but faith is more than reason ; 
it includes in its scope that which reason cannot 
prove. Faith goes beyond reason, and without faith 
reason is not a safe guide in life. The man who has 
no light but that of reason, gropes in darkness. He 
cannot move forward safely. At the best he can only 
stand bewildered, in doubt and hesitation. He who 
has no trust beyond what he sees and knows, is out 
_ of place in this world of ours, He can neither have 

joy nor impart it. That which is provable is unsatis- 
fying to him, and he finds in it no indication of 
anything better and brighter beyond. A lack of 
faith is hopeless and pitiable panic, a panic that shall 
never end, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—T his department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requir-ments of other departments. There are tithes when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 

ed to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


If a thing is worth having, it ought to be worth paying 
for. This is as true in the case of a Sunday-school as in 
the case of a week-day school. Yet the question still 
seems to be an open one, whether a church that has a 
Sunday-school ought to feel under any obligation to 
provide for its expenses, It is a Minnesota correspon- 
dent who now asks for a discussion of this question. 
He says: 

T am a good deal interested, just now, in the question of Sun- 
day-eshool finances. Some time ago, you discussed this ques- 
tion in your paper,—whether the Sunday-school should support 
itself, or whether the church with which it is connected should 
provide its supplies, the members of the Sunday-school being 
taught to give to others, rather than for their own needs. I wish 
very much to get your discussion on this matter, but cannot find 
the papers containing it. 

Ifa church has a Sunday-school, it ought to meet the 
expenses of its Sunday-school. If, on the other hand, a 
Sunday-school supports itself, it might well claim the 
right to manage itself. To shut the Sunday-school out 


preaching in the pulpit, and the music ia the choir, and 
the hegting apparatus in the cellar, and then to ask it to 
take up a collection for its.own support, is to put it in a 
worse position than the little dogs who are fed with 
crumbs from the family table after all the children have 
had their meal. Of course, it is right for scholars in the 
Sunday-school to be trained to missionary giving; but 
they themselves are not to be counted s an object of mis- 
sionary support. 


Cigarette-smoking on the part of boys and young men 
is a vice that seems to have nothing to commend or ex- 
cuse it, and to be only an illustration of the pitiable folly 
of human nature in doing wrong because others do it, 
without any gain and at every risk, It is not the in- 
dulgence of a natural appetite, but is the mere imitation 
of the bad example of older evil-doers, Its uniform result 
is the lessening of brain power and nervous force; and 
in many cases it causes insanity, or paralysis, or death: 
An illustration of the extent to which this foolish vice 
may be carried is given by a Pennsylvania reader as 
follows : 

Can you inform me of any literature upon nicotine poisoning, 
or allied subjects, suitable to place in the hands of a young man 
of my acquaintance addicted to the habit of excessive cigarette- 
smoking? The young man began life as a newsboy. He is 
now about eighteen, and is looking forward to a course at col- 
lege. About a year ago he professed conversion and joined the 
church. He now appears to be living in all things, but this 
habit, a consistent Christian life, His general health seems 
good, but his throat is very weak, and liable to sudden attacks 
of soreness. He has been known to smoke as many as sixty 
cigarettes in one day. 

A young man of that sort would seem to be too far 
gone in folly to be helped by reading a book on the sub- 
ject, Any intelligent physician, who is not himself a 
slave of a similar vice, ought to be ready to warn that 
youth of his peril in words that would be more explicit 
and direct than he could find in any volume not written 
for himself personally. Sixty cigarettes a day! And 
that young man is indulging the hope that his smoke- 
dried brain will yet serve him a good turn in a college 
course! Even in Germany legal steps are being taken 
to prevent the use of tobacco by lads and youth, on the 
ground of its impairing their physical fitness for military 
service, Physicians in London are calling public atten- 
tion'to the perils from juvenile smoking, as a cause of 
disease, and as generally deleterious to health and 
vitality. Throughout our own-country renewed efforts 
are making, in the public press and in ecclesiastical 
bodies, to lessen this great evil in the community. Quite 
a number of suicides on the part of young tobacco-users 
have been reported, in different parts of the country, 
within the past few months; and meanwhile there are 
hardly less foolish young men who, like the one above 
referred to, have decided to live on in indulgence of 
this folly. 








DISCIPLINE. 
BY HENRY AUSTIN. 


Out of the presses of pain 
Cometh the soul’s best wine, 
And the eyes that have shed no rain 
Can shed but little shine. 
Boston, Mass, 





HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 
I, BRAINS ARE BETTER THAN BOOKS, 

If books were nearly so good as brains, the estimates 
you and I once made of the prospective value of some of 
our schoolmates would not have béen so faulty. 

A. B. was a fellow of quick perception, you remember, 
—attentive, receptive, sympathetic, imitative, tractable, 
a lover of books and knowledge. To our astonishment, 
he has never given his generation a new thought,—hardly 
ever an old thought in new dress.. He will die never 
knowing that, with all his habit of study, he has never 
had astudious habit of mind. His mind.is, and ever has 
been, all appetite, and no digestion. He never ruminates 
what he has browsed. He retains what he has acquired 
as sweet and undigested as a sealed tin.can contains 
condensed milk. 

C. D. was of quite another sort,—slow to comprehend, 
and seeming slower than he was, observant rather than 
attentive, incredulous, unimitative, not too tractable, and 
amusingly distrustful of books. That fellow is to-day 
helping to widen the knowledge and mold the thought 
of his times. He had—what he scarcely realized, and 
what we quite overlooked—a studious habit of mind, a 





from a share in the church funds that provide for the 


spirit of investigation and reflection, and that keen sense 


of se ailng in. hace own ies tat of facta which we 
call jadgment. And best of all, he had—found out after 
school days were over—a rare gift of harmoniously sub- 
ordinating the teachings of books to his ever-growing 
knowledge of things that books cannot teach, It pains 
many to know that he is not beyond a suspicion of being 
unorthodox, They have not proved the matter yet, 
either yea or nay; for he shows no pride either of ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy. And they are rather afraid to try; 
for they might succeed, and then they would not know 
what to do with him next. 

What we seek here to emphasize is, not the great 
value of mere intrepidity or originality of thought. 
“Seek earnestly the best gifts,”—but originality is only 
very good, not best, To prize it unduly is a species of 
moral giddiness,—a palpable vanity. Our point is, not 
originality, but the virtue and grace of modestly using 
and prizing brain more than book. 

A young lady, teaching in a misefon Sunday-school in 
one of our Southern cities, had told s pupil—a big, gripy, 
short-haired athlete, older than she—that God can do 
everything, By and by, when she was getting well 


asked: “Say, teacher, d-d’ you 
thing?” 

“ Yes.” : 

“ Well, say, teacher, can God make a rock so big ’at. 
he can’t lift it?” a 

That teacher’s easy Jife had allowed her the chance ta- 
“study;” the pupil’s hard lot had shut him up to hard. 
thinking. Hard knocks, we may guess, had forced him, 
into the habit of questioning and reflecting before every-; 
thing he was asked to believe. The moment the asser-. 
tion of God’s omnipotence was laid upon his tongue, he. 
began a mental] mastication of it, to reduce it to reason-. 
able and intelligible conditions before swallowing it, 
We can pay no higher homage to truth, in the Bible or, 
out of it, than modestly but faithfully to hold it in. 
suspense until we can give it, not a mere unquestioning 
assent, but the cordial testimony of our own sincerest 
intelligence, This is all the more our duty and advan-. 
tage because truth is easy to digest in exact proportion. 
to its moral value. The few truths absolutely vital to. 
salvation do not have to be chewed at all; they are the, 
sincere milk of the word,—or, let us say, of the cocoa-, 
nut, which some would have us swallow whole, and spit. 
the shells up afterward if we can. 

But this plan of using brain more than “book is not. 
only virtue and grace, it is also opportunity. We can- 
carry this habit with us daily and hourly, as we cannot_ 
carry books. Consider, in this land so teeming full of, 
men almost too busy to read the newspaper, what swarms . 
of them have found they can, and for worldly gains’ sake | 
must and do, keep up through almost every waking hour 
a diligent thinking, questioning, reflecting, calculating, 
recapitulating, reconsidering, deciding! Thousands of. 
just such declare and believe they would study the Bible’ 
if they could only—as to time and method—see how to” 
do it. Let them simply give a seventh or tenth of that 
hard daily atid hourly thinking which they give to their: 
business, to the plainest utterances of the Bible upon. 
God’s nature and man’s duty, and they will gain moré" 
knowledge and spiritual refreshment than by poring with: 
eager receptiveness and docile assent over whole com- 


say God can do every- 


more wisdom. 

And so I make bold to say, when you do sit down to 
study Scripture, dispense, or at least try to dispense, 
from the beginning, with commentaries and the various: 
other forms of lesson-helps. 

What! At'the very start? Yes; rather then than 
later, Book-helps/oftener narcotize than stimulate our 
own thought. They make us think we are thinking,” 
when we are only locking step with the thought of some 
one else. Even when they help us to think, they are’ 
apt to make thinking too easy. Easy thinking yields 
but flimsy thought, 


Il, CogitaTIon First—CoMMENTATORS LAST. 


’ 

But shall one set himself above the finest scholarship 
of the day and of the ages? Not at all. Does the lad 
or lass in school set himself above his preceptor because 
he toils alone with slate and arithmetic, and seeks aid 
only in extremity? All lesson-helps should be as banks 
and bankers to our minds in our spiritual commerce with 
the Bible; that is, to be called on for aid always with # 
certain sparingness, and not at all until, as we may sag, 
our own thinking powers have built up for themselves a, 
respectable credit. . 

But would you haye every Tom, Dick, and Harry with: 
a mind of hisown? No. I wish I could, . Even then, 
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away from this, to her, axiomating starting-point, he. 


mentaries, They will get less learning, it may be, but ~ 


all men would not think differently, Men are gregarious, 
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oy Se rancor se bodily activities, Like condi- 
tions in and about us make us like-minded. The form 


pen to live, the degree of industrial, civil, political, or 
private social liberty we happen to erijoy, powerfully 
mold our reasonings about God and duty, and threaten 
to make us the characterless results of our accidental 
surroundings, unless we labor to ealtvits those indi- 
vidual powers of thought and moral conviction and 
resolye, without which our religion brings small honor 
to God, poor strength to our own souls, and scant profit 
to mankind. 

“®eme one will say, “ Why not, for this very danger of 
being shaped wholly by our own surroundings, put our- 
selves promptly under the tutelage of the commentators?” 
Not We should thus escape the domination of our own 
surroundings only to fall captive to the conditions that 
surrounded the commentators, What they were, read 
in history, and shudder. The commentators of the past 
are of a past the most of which the Christian world hopes 
never to returnto. Had they had the light of our day, 
many & page of theirs would never have been written, 
and few indeed would be just what they are. 

“As for the commentators and lesson-helps of to-day, 
take, for instance, the one you are using right now for 
the “ preparation ” (oh, what a word—what a process— 
to substitute for genuine study—for genuine thinking!) 
—the “ preparation” of next Sunday’s lesson: Do you 
know from what older fountains of merely human argu- 
ment and purpose, or how largely from them, the foun- 
tain from which you are drinking is fed? Oh, put the 
lesson-help aside! Rub out your copied sums from the 
tablet of your mind and heart, and start again with noth- 
ing but the Bible and a clean slate,—as clean as you can 
make it from whatever thought, right or wrong, Athana- 
sius or Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Loyola, Milton, 
Banyan, Wesley, Fénelon, or Coleridge, may have 
uttered. Don’t beafraid of your own originality ; there’s 
no strong chance that you have enough of it to be afraid 
of, Get an answer from your own soul. Be it right or 
wrong, a shout or a whisper, get it from yourself. Then 
—to press the school-room figure—bring your slate to 
the class; look into the commentators and lesson-helps 
of past and present with diligence, with caution, with 
humility, and with hunger and thirst after righteousness 

# prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

One more limitation: We can never make a very intel- 
ligent or even safe use of books or traditions about the 
Bible until we know something of whence, how, and 
wherefore, as well as from whom, such books or tradi- 
tions originated. We should want the history of doc- 
trines, and not any mere personal or ecclesiastical sanction 
of them. 

We need as Bible students to know concerning impor- 
tant theories about God and goodness whether they have 
been truly drawn from the Bible or only thrust into it 
by the bias of some person or nation or age or exigency 
of politics or ecclesiastics. Andwecan know. Histories 
of these things are neither scarce nor unwieldy nor dry. 
Even a “business man,” keeping the book somewhere 
in sight, and taking a little dip into it once a day or 
twice a week, or giving it a single hour on each of a few 
Sundays, may read such invaluable helps to the ‘study 
of Scripture as Principal Tulloch’s “ Religious Thought 
in Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century,” or Professor 
Allan’s “‘ Continuity of Christian Thought.” 

We say this to those who read few books and have no 
habit of book study; who do not propose to become 
learned in the deep theories of religious philosophers ; 
who do not ask how to study even the Bible with the 
notion that to study the Bible is in itself a virtue,—but 
who seek to study it as one of the very best means known 
for learning how best to love and obey God, and love and 
serve mankind. We do not escape the theories of reli- 
gious philosophers by remaining ignorant of their origin 
and history; we only wear their shackles unconsciously. 
To read one or two historical surveys of this sort is a 
wonderful emancipation from an unquestioning and 

therefore ignoble subjection to the Scripture interpreta- 

tions of ages darker than our own. Yet mark; to read 
even such books instead of the Scriptures, or in any way 
to give them precedence over the Scriptures, is to show 
not how, but how not, to study the Bible. 

Another and final limitation we leave to a third and 
final paper. What we have said here may be summed 
up‘in this: that all our study of the Bible, with or with- 
ott books, should give as a result within ourselves inde- 
pendent of books at last, and from first to last should be 
faithful, diligent thinking,—a thinking unceasingly cen- 
téred upon the problem, How more and more clearly and 





ture lore, but the likeness—and to apply in all our doings 
the principles—of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Northampton, Mass. . 





FATHERHOOD. 
BY PATTERSON DU BOIS, 


My baby boy, I sing of thee 
Because thou art like song to me, 
Thy joys and fears, thy smiles and tears, 
Are rhythmic in their rising ; 
Thy pantomimes, like tropes and rhymes, 
Are fall of sweet surprising. 
A little lyric bit thou art ; 
A drama quickens in thy heart, 
Concealed forsooth ; 
But through thy deep soul-mragic 
I see the truth,— 
Thy comedies are tragic. 


Thou atom of the ages,— 
A force among the forces 
Ont from the Source of sources ; 





Thou puzzler of the sages, 
Back comes to me thy mimicry ; 
This heart of mine beats on in thine, 
One life Divine ; 
Thy destiny 
In me. 
Philadelphia, 
FRUIT-BEARING. 


BY THOMAS LAURIE, D.D. 


Writing records the past for the instruction of the 
future. Its highest service was rendered when it trans- 
mitted to all coming time the words of the Lord Jesus. 
We cannot be too thankful for the grace that inspired 
the beloved disciple to recall and record so fully the last 
utterances of Christ just before his death. 

In some of these a single word is often a mine of un- 
told richness, ‘Take as an illustration the word “ fruit” 
in the saying, “ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit” (John 15: 8). He does not bid them 
be good or do good, be holy or useful, but bear fruit. 
That is the way he preferred to express it; and, though 
we may not be able to state all his reasons for the 
preference, it cannot be unprofitable to allow our thoughts 
to dwell for a few moments.on an expression so sugges- 
tive; for it suggests: 

1, The rich variety of spiritual good. As the apostle 
says, God “ hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places in Christ” (Eph. 1:3). The 
word “fruit” brings before the mind an immense variety 
of food pleasing to the eye, grateful to the taste, and of 
a most delightful fragrance. Nor is it a slight recom- 
mendation of this word that it is so suggestive of cool 
shade and refreshment while the heat of summer rages 
outside. The mere names of different fruits, as grapes, 
pears, olives, pomegranates, and many more, present a 
most diversified picture of beautiful forms, countless 
aromas, and pleasant flavors; but the catalogue of the 
fruit of the Spirit, penned under his own guicance, is 
yet richer and more diversified: ‘‘ Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance.” Surely no cluster ever hung on trellised 
vine so tempting as this to the soul that hungers after 
righteousness. And this is the goodly product where- 
with Christ would have us glorify the Father; for he 
does not lead. us in only one path of righteoushess, but 
along every path in the whole vineyard, even to the end, 
suggesting: 

2. That fruit grows and ripens. It does not start into 
being full grown, but, as the Master says, “First the 
blade, then the ear, #hd after that the full corn in the 
ear.” §o, in the fruit of the Spirit, is first the blossom; 
and when that withers, it may seem as though all 
had perished. But then appears the fruit, at first so 
small and sour it seems ‘as though it could never be 
eaten; but let it alone, and gradually it grows large 
and sweet and ripe, till its lusciousness tempts even the 
sick man to taste,—a truth very rich in comfort to those 
whose desires exceed their attainments, and cannot rest 
till the last come up to the measure of the first. And, 
even though perfection is not yet attained, still the word 
“fruit” suggests to such hungry souls: 

8. That it is the product of a divine power moving 
along earthly lines. Man does not manufacture fruit 
as he does machinery. He only plants a seed, and God 
shines on it with his sun, and waters it with his rain, 
and so makes it germinate and grow, and bear fruit which 
in due season comes to full maturity. 

Did not the Lord Jesus by the use of this word “fruit” 
intend to encourage us by the assurance of a like co- 





think not only of what we do, but of the work which 
God works in us,—not as the reward of anything in us, 
but “ according to the good pleasure of his own will”? 
Not all the artistic skill of man could create fruit or 
ripen it, giving to each its own exquisite aroma and 
pleasant taste; and so not all that we can do could 
create one fruit of the Spirit, or produce in it the loveli- 
ness that gives delight to God. But when we-consent 
that Christ should produce it in us, he worketh -in us to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure. Our Saviour 
desires that thus the work of sanctification should be as 
joyful and full of gratitude to God as it is now too often 
looked on as a discouraging task. But even that is not 
all; for 
4. God begins the beginning of the process, as well as 
co-operates in carrying it on. The capacity there is in 
the seed to germinate is from God. Naturalists tell us 
that the future fruit lies wrapped up in the seed; but 
however that may be, the Master tells us that only the 
good tree produces good fruit. It is not every tree that 
will produce a given fruit, butronly such as God has 
endowed with the capacity of yielding that fruit. Fruit 
is the result of life, and life both in the realm of matter 
and spirit is from God. 
So when we seek the origin of goodness in man, we must 
go back to God; for just as he gives to each tree power 
to yield fruit after its kind, so he created man in his own 
image,—that is, he did for him in relation to holiness 
what he does for the tree in giving it the capacity for 
bearing fruit.’ And when sin introduced disorder into 
this divine arrangement, Christ undid the evil, and 
restored the birthright we had lost. 
Thus we lay hold of eternal life in proportion as we 
apprehend the provision God has made in Christ to make 
us holy. The Spirit expresses this very strongly when 
he says that Christ is made of God unto us sanctification, 
so that in becoming holy we only receive of his fulness, 
even grace for grace. In using this word “ fruit” then, 
did he not seek to have us come to him and know by 
experience the exceeding greatness of his power to make 
us fruitful in every good word and work? 

Providence, R. I. 





THE CONSEQUENCE OF OUR THOUGHTS. 
BY A LOOKER-ON. 


Current discussions respecting the influence of mind 
on mind through other avenues than the senses may 
have a beneficial result in making us all more careful 
of our mental attitudes, and in imposing a needed check 
on the feeling that our inner life concerns only ourselves, 
that we have no responsibility in this regard toward our 
fellow-men. 

The aasertiong that one mind can sway another by a 
pure volition, that ideas are perceived or transferred 
without words or signs, and distant events apprehended 
by consciousness alone, are statements apt to be dis- 
credited by conservative people, who view them as simple 
coincidences or as due to some sort of collusion, These 
objections are valid, for credulity and imposture have 
much connection with the subject; and yet there are | 
probably singular instances which are fairly to be classed 
under familiar principles. A powerful will, forexample, 
has always been a wonderful force in controlling the 
“pliant-souled.” When the “sorceress,” Leonora 
Galigai, was tried before a French court for exercising 
a magical influence upon the queen, Marie de’ Medici, 
she replied: “ I have exercised no influence but that 
which a strong mind wields over a weak one.”* Tech- 
nical hypnotism was not called for in the case. “Spon- 
taneous telepathy ” is achieved without ado by the 
unerring intuitions of loveandsympathy. Chaucer says 
on this point: , 

“Tt semed her he wiste what she thought 
Withouten worde, so that it was no nede 
To bid him aught to doen, or aught forbede.” ? 
The soul we know comes even unwillingly to those bal- 
conies of her abode, the eyes,’ and looks out unveiled, 
If the heart has dwelt on things true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, these thoughts throw a bright spectrum into the 
external life which it requires no clairvoyance to read; 
and malice, guile, hypocrisies, and envies, as distinctly 
indicate their base quality. In ordinary mental action 
there is enough of maryel to justify us in considering 
the suggestions of authentic, abnormal phenomena, It 
is well to be reminded by such cases, that, in ways we 
neither estimate nor understand, thought takes effect on 
others, and that, if only for their sakes, we may not in 


1 American Enc., Vol. L., p. 470. 
* Troil. and Cres., B. 3. 








fully day by day to achieve in all our being, not Scrip- 
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operation in the work of sanctification, and lead us to 


*The idea is quoted by Dante in his “ Banquet.” He does not 
name the author. 


























































































































































































































































































its domain do as we please. The claim that the privacy 
cf consciousness can be invaded, admonishes us to shut 
the door of the heart, as we may do, against evil thoughts, 
at the first dim perception of their appearing, and in our 
hidden life to walk honestly as inthe day. None knows 
when a search-light, be it the scrutiny of a penetrating 
feilow-mind or some surer detective agency, may be 
- turned on him, driving him perchance to confusion. 
Whatever the fallacies of mind-reading theories, hints 
from physical processes intimate that secret things may 
now and hereafter be made manifest. A capability of 
natural Jaws to register and hold that which has been 
seen and said aod done among us is being exemplified. 
The world is more and more taking on the aspect of a 
time-proof hall of records, where nothing is omitted, 
effaced, or lost, 

» The Bible emphatically teaches thought to be no irre- 
sponsible, inconsequential dreaming. The harbored 
thought of sin it views as a real thing whose shadow will 
fall banefully, as the thought of faith will be embodied 
in the fair form of righteousness, It gives the per- 
sistently evil character of men’s imaginations as a rea- 
son for the destruction of the race by the flood, It 
declares the Divine wrath against such mental furnish- 
ing as was found in the chambers of imagery Ezekiel 
looked into, Respecting a disloyal or an envious thought 
in the heart, it warns that “a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice” (Eccl. 10: 20). It testifies that there is noth- 
ing hid which shall not be known. And in reference to 
that strange subject, the possibility of human intercourse 
with the powers of darkness, a snbject which may have a 
bearing on psychological enigmas of to-day, the Bible 
shows that men may encourage the approaches of evil 
spirits, and have dealings with them. 

Whether a period of favoring conditions and special 
impetus, such as from time to time has occurred in 
various departments of human development, is now 
present in the sphere of mental science, affording the 
Opportunity of clearer insight into its laws and scope, 
we may not affirm; nor does the question affect our 
accountability. 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence ” was enjoined by 
the authority of Holy Writ before recent phenomena 
attracted attention to the wisdom of the command. 

’ Our interest in this, as in every matter regarding which 
we have a divinely revealed word, is to obey without 
waiting for arguments from any inferior sources to en- 
force the truth, 





A CONTRAST. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


. Two men toiled side by side from sun to oun, 
And both were poor; 
Both sat with children, when the day was done, 
About their door, 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon ; 

Tke other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain, 


One saw the good in every feliow-man, 
And hoped the best; 

The other marveled at his Master’s plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


* One, having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 
The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 
Cleveland, O. 





A TEACHER'S DIFFICULTY. 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


Parents are largely indebted to faithful, loving Sun- 
day-school teachers for unpaid services to their children. 
The only possible reward which can come to such a 
teacher—and there is none higher nor better—is to see 
the Sunday lesson changed from teaching into living. 
If the parents’ instruction and example be along the 
same lines with those of the teacher, there is hope of 
success, under the blessing of Ged. But if, on the con- 
trary, the home tendencies are in an opposite direction, 
is it reasonable to hope that one hour and a half during 
the week can counteract the Gamage of the rest of the 
time? 


.| satisfying. 






lesson thee parents should always be ‘obeyed. A child’s 
mind assents readily to this proposition, though his prac- 
tice may not always agree with it, At any rate, there 
is not the slightest conflict in his own mind about the 
rightfulness of the teaching. Next, a teacher desires to 
emphasize keeping holy God’s Day as he has appointed, 
doing no unnecessary work, or in no unneces- 
sary business,—straightforward, undiluted Bible doctrine. 
Suppose the teacher attempts to illustrate by the selling 
of Sunday papers,—a business no more to be excused 
than street-hawking of Sunday water-melons, or grind- 
ing of Sunday scissors; yet, sad to say, there are many | 
Christians, claiming to accept the Bible as their rule of 
religion and conduct, who justify this outbreaking sin 

against the sanctity of God’s holy day. After the teacher 

shall have used this newspaper illustration, there will 

surely be some enterprising boy to start up and annoutice, 

“My papa always buys a Sunday paper.” 

Here the teacher comes squarely into conflict with his 
former teaching of obedience to parents, which, of course, 
included parental example as well as precept. Is it fair 
to the teacher to put him into such a predicament of 
softening down his teaching in order to hold up the 
parent? Or should he avoid touching on manifest evils 
that all parents be held in reverence? 

If the parents appreciate the unpaid and continuous 
efforts of teachers, and really hope the attendance of their 
children at school will prove beneficial to them, they 
should see to it, in all honesty and sincerity, that their 
example at home does not run counter to Bible teaching, 
and thus counteract the possible good their children may 
receive at Sunday-school. 

In this connection, an incident recurs to mind that 
may prove encouraging to faithful teaching. A little 
boy, still in dresses, was sent to Sunday-school at his 
own insistance, from a home where religion was only a 
formality, and wine-drinking a habit. At this school, 
the daty of temperance was made clear even to the infant 
class. The family moved from the neighborhood, and 
the child left the school. But after the lapse of four or 
five years, accident threw the mother and teacher to- 
gether, and the latter learned with rare pleasure that 
the boy ever refused to taste liquor, though it was con- 
stantly before him, and never would consent to use a 
sauce or any cookery seasoned with it. ‘This was an 
unusual case of Sabbath teaching surmounting daily 
example; but it may be repeated, and teachers should 
be encouraged to brave faithfulness to truth, even though 
unsupported by home instruction. “My word shall not 
return to me void.” 


Baltimore, Md. 





LEARNING BY QUESTIONING. 
BY MRS, F. L. BALLARD. 


At first thought, it would seem the only way to learn 
would be for the pupil, who is supposed to know nothing, 
to ask questions of the teacher, who is supposed to know 
all about a given subject. And we know, indeed, this 
mode of learning was common in ancient times; not 
only in the schools of philosophy among the Greeks, but 
we find instances of it in the sacred history.. One of the 
most noticeable of these is in the Gospel of John, four- 
teenth chapter,—a chapter dear to every Christian heart, 
though not every one can tell why it is so especially 
All of the wonderful and almost confiden- 
tial revelations made in this chapter are the result of 
three well-chosen questions on the part of the disciples. 

When Jesus began to speak of his Father’s home, to 
which he expected soon to return, Thomas voiced the 
desire of every human heart by asking, “ How can we 
know the way” (to that home)? In response to this 
question, Jesus gives the words that have served as a 
guide to weary pilgrims ever since, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life,” and tlten goes on to speak of his 
Father when Philip prays, “ Lord, shew tis the Father,” 
thus directing the+ discourse of our Saviotr into a new 
channel, and leading the thoughts of the disciples up to 
that point where another draws out, by his question, 
“Lord, how wilt thou manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?” the precious comforting assurance.of 
Christ’s abiding, loving presence with his people. 

And so we turn again and again to this chapter, feel- 
ing that here we hold intimate personal communion with 
Jesus. The very things we most wish to know are here 
told in answer to the very questions we would have asked 
if we had been with him then. 

With these thoughts I have one that gives me a sense 





Children, and young ones especially, can understand 
and appreciate direct dogmatic teaching, that admits of 


no exceptions. For instance, it is easy to enforce the | now I go my way to him that sent me; and none of you 


of loss. In the sixteenth chapter of the same Gospel, 
Jesus says, still speaking of his near departure, “ But 
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aakath me, Whither gotet thon t” If the 
or the ardent Peter, or the not too easily satisfied 
had spoken then, can we not readily believe that Jesus 
would have answered as tenderly and as be- 
fore? Are we dll a little less rich in heavenly knowl- 
edge because there was no one to ask, at that last 
opportunity, of gin who alone could tell, “ Whither 
goest thou?” ' 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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FOR THE GIVER. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. peer 


What for the Giver, giant tree? 
“ Pair gifts of gold and red,— 
These have I guarded patiently,— ; 
Behold niy fruit outspread! Poise! 
From fragile buds it slowly grew, 
Fed from his hands with crystal dew; 
To thank him, at his feet I strew 
My gifts of gold and red.” 
What for the Giver, happy bird ? 
A heart’s pure, grateful song; 
I know it will not pass unheard, ae, 
Amid a loftier throng. . 
Have I not reared my little brood ? 
Who sheltered me in solitude, 
Deep in the tangled, wind-swept wood? 
My gift this grateful song.” 
* What for the Giver, gentle flower? 
“ My last look his shall be; 
Has he not kept me, hour by hour,— 
Watched o’er me tenderly ? 
In gratitude for rain and shine, 
And all the grace and beauty mine, 
How could I fade and leave no sign? 
My last look his shall be.” 


What for the Giver, little one? 
Are there no gifts from thee? 
Behold! the year is almost done, 
Must God still waiting be? 
What deeds of kindness, flower-like, sweet ? 
What words, like songs, to ears they greet ? 
What heart-fruits to lay at his feet ?>— 
Are there no gifts from thee ? * 
New York City. — 


MAKING ROOM. 
BY MRS, ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 


Jack and Charley sat.on the kitchen door-step, in the 
shade of the big willow-tree, eating their morning lunch’ 
of crisp soda-crackers. Jack’s pet bantams, forgetting 
for the time their important little strut, scrambled so 
eagerly after the crumbs that every now and then the 
boys’ bare toes got a vigorous peck from their greedy 
little bills. 

Little four-year-old Matty, hearing the boys laugh, 
wanted her share of the fun. She ran to the ods 
cracker in hand, and said eagerly: 

* Let me sit there too!” 

But Charley’s blue flannel knees were so wide apart 
that one of them touched Jack’s grey jeans, and the 
other lay against the door casing. Against the opposite 
casing leaned Jack’s head and shoulder. So it happened 
that Charley said hastily: 

“There isn’t any room.” 

And in the same breath Jack said crossly : 

“Oh! go’way, Matty, and find some other place, It’s 
too crowded with you.” 

Matty put her little blue gingham sleeve up to her 
eyes, and left a tril of cracker crumbs across the kitchen 
floor, as she ran to lay her curly head on mamma’s lap; 
and sob out that the boys hadn’t any room for her to 
help feed the chickies. But in a minute Charley's voice 
rang out in the kindest of tones: 

“Come on, Matty; here’s room for you.” 

And Jack called also: 

* Yes, plenty of room, right between us.” 

Matty brushed away her tears and ran back to the 
kitchen door, Sure enough, between the blue flannel 
and the grey jeans there was room enough for two such 
little mites of girls as she was. 

“How did you happen to find room so quickly?” 
asked mamma, smiling. 

“We made it,” said Charley, putting his arm lovingly « 
about Matty’s shoulders, and throwing out a big crumb 
for Mr. and Mrs. Bantam to scramble after. 

“ Remember, dearies,” said grandma from her corner, 
“ there’s plenty of room in this world for every kindly 
deed, if only we choose to make it.” 

Colorado Springs, Colo.. 
















































LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1890.] . 


























1. October 5.—Parable of the Vineyard Luke 20 : 9-19 
2. October 12.—-The Lord’s Supper. Luke 22 : 7-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service..............0+-sese--- Lake 22 : 24-87 
4. October 26.—Jesus in Geth Lake 22 : 39-53 
5. November 2.—Jesus Accused Luke 22 : 54-71 
6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate and Herod......... ..-..0-+ Luke 23 1-12 
7. November 16.—Jesus Cond Luke 23 : 13-25 
8 November 23.—Jesus Crucified...,..........cccecose ssessnneeseennenee Lake 23 : 33-47 
9. November 30.—Jesus Risen Luke % : 1-12 
10. December 7.—The Walk to Em sone Laake 24 : 13-27 
11. December 14.—Jesus Made Know n............ Luke 24: 28-43 
12. December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words...............0+ 0089 .Luke 24 : 44-53 


13. December 28.—Review ; or, other lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON XL, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1890. 
Tirte: JESUS MADE KNOWN 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 24 : 28-43. Memory verses: 36-40.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
28-And they drew nigh unto the | 28 And they drew nigh unto the 
village, whither they went: and village, whither they were 
he made as though he would have going: and he made as though 
gone further. 29 he would gofurther. And they 
29 But they constrained him, constrained him, saying, Abide 
saying, Abide with us; for it is with us: for it is toward even- 
toward evening, and the day is ing, and the day is now far 
far spent. And he went in to spent, And he went in to abide 
tarry with them. 80 with them. And it came to 
30 And it came to pass, as he pass, when he had sat down 
sat at meat with them, he took with them to meat, he took the 
"bread, and blessed it, and bruke, 1bread, and blessed it, and 
dnd gave to them. 31 brake, and gavetothem. And 
$1 And their eyes were opened, their eyes were opened, and 
and they knew him; and he van- they knew him; and he van- 
ished out of their sight. $2 ished out of their sight. And 
82 And they said onetoanother, they said one to another, Was 
Did not our heart burn within us, not our heart burning within 
while he talked with us by the us, while he spake to us in 
way, and while he opened to us the way, while he opened to 
the Scriptures? 83 us the scriptures? And they 
83 An@ they rose up the same rose up that very hour, and re- 
hour,and returned to Je-ru’sa-lém, turned to Jerusalem, and found 
and found the eleven gathered the eleven gathered together, 
together, and them that were with and them that were with them, 
them, 34 saying, The Lord is risen in- 
$4 Saying, The Lord is risen deed, and hath appeared to 
indeed, and hath appeared to/ 35 Simon. And they rehearsed 
Simon. the things that happened in the 
85 And they told what things way, and how he was known 
were done in the way, and how he of them in the one of the 
was known of them in breaking bread. 
of bread.- 36 And as tes spake these 
86 ¢ And as they thus spake, things, h¢ghimself stood in the 
Jesus himself stood in the midst midst of them, *and saith unto 
of them, and saith unto them, | 37 them, Peace be unto you. But 
Peace be unto you. they were terrified and af- 
87 But they were terrified and frighted, and supposed that 
affrighted, and supposed that | 38 they beheld aspirit. And he 
they had seen a spirit. said unto them, Why are ye 
38 And hesaid untothem, Why troubled? and wherefore do 
are ye troubled? and why do reasonings arise in your heart? 
thoughts arise in your hearts? 39 See my hands and my feet, 
39 Behold my hands and my that it is I myself: handle me, 
feet, that it is I myself: handle and see; fora spirit hath not 
me, and see ;"for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold 
fiesh and bones, as yesee me have. | 40 me having. *And when he 
40 And when he had thus had said this, he shewed thgm 
spoken, heshewed them /.4s hands | 41 his hancs aud his feet. And 
and his feet. while they still disbelieved for 
41 And while they yet believed joy, and wondered, he said 
not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any- 
nto them, Have ye here any | 42 thing toeat? And they gave 
meat? him a piece of a broiled fish‘, 
42 And they gave him a piece of | 43 And he took it, aud did eat 
a broiled fish,and of a honeycomb. before them. 
43 And he took i, and did eat 
before them, 








10r,loaf *S8ome ancient authorities omit and saith unto them, Peace be 
unio 2 —] ancient authorities omit ver. 40. *Many ancient au- 
thori id and a honeycomb, 
The American Revisers would read for the 
“he took the bread and blessed ; and breaking 
verse 38 they would read “ questionings” for 


nt text In verse 30, 
Ci he ad to them.” In 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Though hewere a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.Heb. 5 : 8. 


Lesson Toric: The Son’s Resurrection Demonstrated. 


; 1. To Two Disciples, vs. 28-32. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. To Simon Peter, vs. 33-36. 
3. To the Apostles, vs. 36-43. 


Gotpen Text: And their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him.—Luke 24 : 31. 


: Darty Home Reapryes: 


M.—Luke 24 : 28-43, The Son’s resurrection demonstrated. 
T.—Mark 16: 1-20. The resurrection story. 

W.—Jeohn 20 : 19-29. John’s parallel story. 

T.—1 Cor. 15 : 1-20. Paul’s story of the resurrection. 
F.—1 Pet. 1:1-9. Peter’s joy in the resurrection. 
$.—1 John 1: 1-10. John’s joy in the risen Jesus. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DEMONSTRATED TO TWO DISCIPLES, 


“ : 
He went in to abide with them (29). 
There am I in the midst of them (Matt. 18 : 20). 
i lam with nk a alway, aves unto the ond (Matt. 28 : 20). 
. besought him to a (John 4 : 40). 
Christ in you the hope of glory (COL 1 27). 
ll. Jesus : 
Their eyes were opened, and they knew him (31). 
He was known of them in the breaking of the Leg iiake 24 :. 35). 
Thomas answered, .. . My Lord and my God (Jo : 28). 
That disciple . . . Balih eae Peter, It is the — john 21:7). 
i know him whom I have believed (2 Tim. 1 : 12), 


ll. Blessings Bestowed: 
Was not our heart burning within us, while he spake? (32.) 


He lifted up his hands, and blessed A pace (Luke 24 : 50). 

They .. . returned to Jerusalem with great doy (Luke 24 : 52). 
Blessed... with every spiritual blessing . n Christ (Eph. 1:8). 
Blessed are dag de which are bidden to the marriage supper of the 


1. “He made as Deitel he would further. ” (1) Testing their 
interest; (2) Awakening their des ; (8) Evoking their request. 
2. ** Abide with us.” (1) The hosts; (2) The guest ; (3) The abode ; 
(4) J id in vitation. 
y hae were opened, and they knew him.’’ (1) Closed 
ae yo orance ; (2) Opened eyes and knowledge.—(1) Closed 
pony H % ignores (8) Perplexity ; (4) Opened eyes; (5) Knowl: 


II, DEMONSTRATED TO SIMON PETER. 


1, The Apostolic Company : 
The eleven, ... and them that were with them (33). 


Them that had been with him (Mark 16 : 10), 

His disviples were within, and Thomas with them (John 20 : 26 
Peter stood up in the midst of the brethren (Acts 1 : 15). 

Being let go, they came to their own company (Acts 4 : 23). 


ll. The Glad Story: 
Saying, The Lord is risen indeed (34). 

dy ape O , and tell his disciples, He . risen (Matt, 28 : 7). 
ue ere, but is risen (Luke 24 : 


—— the disciples, I Sele eeon the Lord oes 2 : 18). 
Now hath Christ been raised from the dead (1 Cor, 15 : 20). 


il. The Assuring Sight: 


The Lord ... hath appeared to Simon (34). 
He sapeeee to has (1 Cor. 15 ; 5). 
A liv hope by the resurrection of Jesus (1 Pet. 1: 


Put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the s sprit. ii Pet. 8 : 18). 
We were eyewitnesses of his majesty (2 Pet. 1:1 


1, “They rose up that very hour, and returned to Jerusalem.” (1) 
Animated by a new assurance; (2) Bearing a glad message ; (3) 
4 See a ad hw thetic company. 
* The Lord mindeed.”’ (1) From the confines of the grave; 
2 By the power of the Almighty; (8) Despite the opposition of 
enemies; (4) For the comfort of the saints. 
3 “They re hearsed the things that ieeones in the way.’”’ (1) 
The weary walk; @ The sad conversation; (3) The strange 
companion; (4) The lucid exposition. 


III, DEMONSTRATED TO THE APOSTLES, 


1. The Lord Appears: 
He himself stood in the midst of them (36). 
He was manifested unto the eleven Promasives, . 16.: 14), 
Jesus came and stood in the midst (John 20: 
Jesus cometh, the doors being shut (John 20 ; 
Then to the twelve (1 Cor, 15 : 5). 


il, Fears Dispelled: 
Why are ye troubled f and wherefore do reasonings arise f (38.) 
Be of good cheer ; it is 1; be not afraid (Matt. 14 : 27). 
Fear not ye: for i know that ye seek Jesus (Matt. 28 : 5). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 
Jesus... saith unto them, Peace be unto you (John 20 : 19). 


i. Suuennios Granted : 
See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself (39). 


Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands (John 20 : 27). 
Reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side (John 20 : 27), 
He also shewed himself alive... by many proofs¢Acis 1 : 3). 
Which we beheld, and our hands handled (1 John 1 : 1). 


1. ‘‘Peace be unto you.” (1) The pecker} (2) The salutation ; (3) 
The result.—(1) Peace from the (2) Peace forthe disciples. 
| oe Pa is Ir myself.” (1) The startling appearance; (2) The natural 
joubts if’ ) The comforting assurance 
3. They still disbelieved for joy, and wondered.” (1) Joy; (2) Dis- 
belief ; (8) Wonder. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LORD’S RESURRECTION. 


To be held in remembrance (2 Tim. 2 : 8), 
’ To be diligently studied (Phil. 3 : 10). 
Begets lively hope (1 Pet. 1 : 8, 21). 
An emblem of the new birth (Rom. 6 : 4; Col. oT 12). 
A pledge of our resurrection (Acts 26 : 23 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 20, 23), 
The type of our resurrection (1 Cor. 15 : 49 ; Phil. 3 : 21), 
Fundamental to the gospel (1 Cor. 15 : 14, 15). 
An assurance of the judgment (Acts 17 : 31). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—No intervening events are re- 
corded. The narrative of Luke is continuous. 

Piace.—At the village of Emmaus, the site of which has 
been already discussed, and in Jerusalem. 

Trwe.—Daring the evening of Sunday, the 17th of Nisan, 
783 A.U.C.; that is, April 9, A.D. 30. The meal at Emmaus 
was probably just before sundown, and the return to Jerusa- 
lem occupied at least two hours. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord ; two disciples (Cledpas and another) ; 
the eleven and others. 


maus; the former urge the latter to remain with them; at 
the meal Jesus breaks the bread, and is recognized by the 
disciples; he vanishes, and they talk of the effect of his 
words; they at once return to Jerusalem, and, meeting the 
eleven and others, are told of the appearance to Simon; they 
tell of the appearance to them; Jesus again appears, but 
they are all affrighted; he reasons with them, and shows 
his hands and his feet; they still wonder, and he asks for 
something to eat, and partakes of food before them. 





$.—Acts 17 : 16-34. Preaching the resurrection. 


Paratiet Passacea—Mark 16 : 12-14 (possibly more of 





Incrpents.—The two disciples and Jesus approach Em-} 


Mark 16 refers to the same interview); John 20: 19-23; 
comp. 1 Cor. 15; 5. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 28, 29.—And they drew nigh unto the village, whither 
they were going: and he made as though he would go further, 
And they constrained him, saying, Abide with us: for it is toward 
evening, and the day is now far spent. And he went in to abide 
with them: Apparently, as Jesus was concluding his explana- 
tion of the meaning of the prophecies, or while he was still 
in the midst of his discourse, the two disciples found them- 
selves just coming upon the village. Both because the even- 
ing hours were drawing near, and for the reason that they 
would hear yet more of the wonderful discourse which he 
was giving them, the desire was awakened in their minds to 
have him remain with them. What a soul-stirring hour it 
must have been, that hour of their conversation as they had 
walked along their way! Jesus made as though he would go 
farther. There was no proper deception in the act of Jesus 
here. He acted simply as any other traveler under similar 
circumstances would have done, and could not well have 
acted differently, unless he had anticipated the time for 
making himself known. 

They constrained him: That is, they urgently pressed him 
to remain with them, and he consented.— Abide with us: That 
is, over the night,—Lodge with us. It was the late after- 
noon, and probably very near the hour of sunset. 

Verses 30, 31.—And it came to pass, when he had sat down 
with them to meat, he took the bread, and blessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them. And their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him ; and he vanished out of their sight: It would seem probable 
that the evening meal was already prepared when they 
reached the house, or that it was ready soon afterwards, 
Jesus assumed for the time the position of the master of the 
house, and the one who presided at the table. His doing so, 
in connection with the act which followed, may naturally 
have impressed them, and have helped to make them ready 
to believe that it was Jesus. It is more generally held that 
the blessing of the bread, etc., was simply that which per- 
tained to any such supper. “Three who eat together are 
bound to give thanks.” Such was the Jewish rule and custom, 

He took the bread: That is, the loaf which was before him 
on the table.—And blessed it: That is, he gave thanks; and 
then, breaking it, he gave to them. The act of Jesus in 
blessing the bread, and breaking it, added its own impression 
to the impression which his words had made, and suddenly 
they saw and believed. It was indeed the risen Lord who 
was now before them. Their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him. If there was a supernatural influence which 
prevented their recognizing Jesus before, this was now rev 
moved, 

The language in this verse seems to answer to that in verse 
16. It is difficult, however, to decide questions such as this 
of the supernatural influence, since they are connected with 
all that pertains to the appearances of Jesus,—his manifesta- 
tion of himself, his withdrawal of himself from sight, ete.,— 
during the days which followed his resurrection.— He v snished 
out of their sight: His withdrawal from them was in such a 
way that he became invisible. 

Verse 32.—And they said one to another, Was not our heart 
burning within us, while he spake to us in the way, while he opened 
to us the scriptures? The connection of this verse with what 
precedes is sufficiently clear, It indicates that the result of 
their interview with Jesus had had @ foreshadowing of itself 
in the feeling and movement of their own hearts, during their 
conversation with him and his unfolding of the scriptures, 

It seemed strange to the two disciples now, that they had 
not been less slow to recognize the Master: Some have sup- 
posed that the one of the two who is not mentioned by name 
may have been Luke himself. If this is the fact, what a ten- 
derness and force for his own soul there must have been in 
these words, as he now called them to mind and wrote them 
in his book. 

Verses 33-35.—And they rose wp that very hour, and returned 
to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon. And they rehearsed the things that happened 
in the way, and how he was known of them in the breaking of-the 
bread: The immediateness with which the two disciples 
rose up and turned their faces again toward Jerusalem, was 
but the natural answer of their action to the joy and wonder 
of their thought. They would bear the joyful tidings to the 
apostles and the rest of their fellow-disciples. They haviened™ 
rapidly through their eight miles’ journey back to the city, 
—no longer looking sad, but with burning hearts; no longer 
in disappointment, but with renewed hope and with a feeling 
akin to triumph. . 

The hour of their arrival in Jerusalem must have been, as 
we may believe by reason of what is said in verses 29 to 31, 
as latc as eight or nine o'clock in the evening. On their 
arrival, they found the eleven assembled, and other dis 





ciples with them. These other disciples are not mentioned 
by. John in his account of what was undoubtedly the same 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































meeting. John also does not mention the appearance of 
Jesus to Peter. This must have occurred, as it would seem, 
at some time during the daylight hours of this first Sunday, 
and very probably in the afternoon. Where it took plade, 
or under what circumstances, we do not know. Evidently 
the disciples who had gove to Emmaus had not heard of it 
before their leaving for thut place. 

¢ Paul, in his First Epist!e to the Corinthians, mentions the 

appearance to Peter as the first in the list which he gives; 
but this shows nothing more than Luke indicates here, that 
At preceded the appearance to the eleven. The eleven and 
the rest now had the confirmation of the report which the 
‘women had brought of the angels’ words. Peter had seen 
the L rd he disciples returning from Emmaus only added 
their testimony to that of Peter; and yet, if we may believe 
the statement in Mark 16 : 13, there was slowness of heart to 
believe even the threefold testimony. 
_ Verses 36, 37.—And as they spake, these things, he himself 
stood in the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be wnto 
you. But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that 
they beheld a spirit: The appearance of Jesus here took place, 
as we may believe, just after the Emmaus disciples had fin- 
ished their story, and (if we may accept the statement in the 
closing passage of Mark’s Gospel) just after there had been 
some expression of doubt and digbelief with reference to the 
actual manifestation of Jesus to them. The appearance was 
évidently sudden, and, according to John, it occurred where 
the disciples were assembled with closed doors. The latter 
circumstance may the more readily account for the thought 
that they beheld a spirit. The words “ Peace be unto you” 
are omitted by some authorities, and it is suppos@l by some 
critics that they may hava been borrowed from John’s narra- 
tive. It seems more probable, however, that they are genuine. 
He gave them the ordinary salutation, and one with which 
they were familiar as coming from himself. 

Verses 38, 839.—And he said wnto them, Why are ye troubled ? 
and wherefore do reasonings arise in your hearts? See my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for « spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having: The word 
“ troubled” seems to refer to the feeling which had arisen in 
their minds, as they supposed that they saw a spirit. The 
following question refers to the doubts and hesitation respect- 
ing the appearance of himself. The word “ reasonings” 
here, as in several other passages, conveys the idea of ques- 
tionings and opposing doubts. He meets the eleven, as he 
had met the two on the way to Emmaus, with an expression 
of wonder and reproof, that they were so slow of understand- 
ing and so unready to believe. 

He does not now, however, as on the previous occasion, 

to open the scriptures to their view, and show how 
it behooved the Christ to suffer these things and to enter into 
his glory. On the other hand, he calls them to examine 
himself,—to prove for themselves, by sight and touch, that 
he is not a disembodied spirit, but a living man with flesh 
and bones. He showed them his hands and his feet. The 
proof needed for the two disciples was not needed now. Jesus 
adapted himself to the case that was presented to him, and 
bade the disciples see with their own eyes that it was he him- 
self. The fortieth verse is omitted by some authorities, as is 
the clause “and saith unto them, Peace be unto you,” én 
verse 36; but the majority of evidence favors the insertion. 
If it is omitted, there is no change in the thought ; for verse 
$9 summons them to look at that which verse 40 says that 
he showed them. We find both the words of verse 36, just 
referred to, and those of verse 40 in John 20: 19, 20,—except 
that John says, “his hands and his side.” 

Verses 40-43.—And when he had said this, he showed them his 
hands and his feet. And while they still disbelieved for joy, and 
wondered, he said wnto them, Have ye here anything to eat? And 
thay gave him a piece of a broiled fish. And he took it, and did 
eat before them: John says, “The disciples therefore were glad, 
when theysaw the Lord.” Luke presents before us the gradual 
paseing into the full gladness, The reality was too great for 
belief, even though it was not too great for wondering joy. 
Surely the words of the evangelist are true to nature here. 
They place us, as it were, in the very scene itself. 

It was while they were “still,” as the writer says, in this 
state of half-believing and half-disbelieving joy, that Jesus 
asked them for something to eat. He would give them a 
reviewed proof of the reality of his presence, in that he ate 
befére them. After all this was over, and when they had 
become glad indeed, Jesus spoke to them the comforting and 
strengthening words, as given in John’s narrative, “ As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” and then he breathed 
on them, and said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” It is no 
wonder that the disciples went forth from this meeting and 
said to Thomas, “ We have seen the Lord.” 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. - 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


No more pleasant walk offers itself near Jerusalem than 
that which Christ and the two disciples slowly traveled in 
the late afternoon of the day of resurrection, —the first “ Lord’s 








hae wks ne ne Barren ot first, like all 


the country immediately round the Holy City, it sinks, before 
reaching Emmaus, into « delightful valley sprinkled with 
olives, the gift of springs flowing from the hillsides; and 
from this you climb the slope, rocky except for the terraces 
raised on it, which break the bareness of the grey limestone 
by patches of grain, and the quivering grey-green leaves of 
scattered olive-trees. Thick clusters of almond, pomegranate, 
fig, and orange, with refreshing shade and sweet fi 

hang over the borders of a spring below the hill, which runs 
all the year, and supplies irrigation, marked by rich green 
for some distance from its bed. 

But the beauty of the scene served that evening only to 
heighten a still higher joy from the discourse of the Saviour 
with his fellow-travelers. Beginning. with “ Moses,” and 
passing on through the other books.of ancient scripture in 
succession, he drew their attention to the testimony of all 
respecting the Messiah, which they wyuld, on reflection, see, 
had found its fulfilment in their crucified Master, One of 
the two disciples, at least, seems to hyve lived at Emmaus, 
and both intended to rest there for the night; but Christ, 
who still seemed to them a chance wayfarer, did not offer to 
stay with them, wishing to put their heart to the proof as to 
the effect on them of what they had heard.. -if they had been 
unmoved, he would have passed on; but when their earnest 
request that he should be their guest showed their edrnest- 
ness, he entered the dwelling with them. 

How he made himself known at the simple meal that fol- 
lowed is not told. It may be there was something peculiar 
in the way he broke the bread, or offered the customary prayer 
for a blessing on it, that reminded them of their intercourse 
with Christ in earlier days; or they may have seen the marks 
of the nails in his hands as he held them out:in prayer, or in 
giving them the bread, or he may have uttered some words 
which they remembered their Master saying before he died, 
or he may have assumed the old familiar look which had so 
often touched them in its mingled dignity and love. In any 
case, their eyes were opened, and they knew him; but, pres- 
ently, while they gazed at him, he was gone. His resurrec- 
tion body was no longer subject to the same laws as ours, but 
could appear and vanish at his will, passing unseen from 
place to place, and showing itself of such ethereal substance 
that no material obstacle could prevent its entrance where 
he chose. , 

Left thus suddenly to themselves, the wondrous incident, 
in all its parts, naturally occupied their thoughts. Each 
felt, and hastened to express, theo emotions 
excited on the way, as the Master had operiéd to them the 
Scriptures, and they must have wondered how they did not 
sooner know it was lie. Yet it was a good sign that their 
thoughts turned from the miracle they had just witnessed to 
the instructions they had heard. The day was far spent, but 
their excitement brooked no delay in their letting the apos- 
tles know what had happened. It seems as if they did not 
even wait to eat, but hurried back to Jerusalem with the 
great news, Reaching the well-known upper room, they 
found the doors closed ; but they were soon admitted, though 
coming 80 late, and found that, if they had much to tell, they 
had also much to hear; for the company itself was engrossed 
by another appearance of the Master, and could, for the time, 
talk of nothing but that “the Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon.” 

Where this gracious revelation of himself had been granted 
to the repentant Peter is not told, but there is something 
unspeakably tender in the thought that he was the first of 
the apostles to whom this great privilege was granted. Per- 
haps most earnestly desiring to see him whom he had denied, 
that he might tell him how broken his heart was at his un- 
faithfulness, or, at least, most needing that he should see him, 
Peter was selected by our Lord for the first appearance granted 
to any of the twelve. Restless, between fear and hope ; com- 
forted, in somé measure, by the message sent to him by name 
from the risen One, he appears to have been wandering alone 
after returning from the grave, asking himself if it could 
really be that Jesus had risen from the dead, when, lo! he 
stands before him, 

No one knows what passed between them, for there is no 
sign of its having been told even to the rest of the apostles; 
but we may be sure that words of forgiveness and restoration 
that assured the penitent of his future employment in the 
service of the Master he loved so well, must have been 
vouchsafed. 

It was still the fesurrection day, but the most signal event 
in it had yet to transpire. The disciples from Emmaus 
were repeating and talking over their journey with Christ, 
and all that followed, when suddenly, through the closed 
doors, he stood in their midst, greeting thermiwith the saluta- 
tion he had always used, “ Peace be unto you,”—the common 
salutation still in the East. They knew the voice, and, 
indeed, could have recognized it among thousands; and 
“ Peace” from his lips, echoing his farewell,—* Peace I leave 
with you; my peace I give anto you,”—fell on their ears 
with a depth of meaning all its own. Butfor the moment 
they were “terrified and affrighted,” as they well might be, 
thinking they saw a spirit. They had beed told to expect 














his o show hima to them in Galle, bat had not looked 
for him now. . 

“Why,are ye troubled?” softly asks Jesus; “and where- 
fore do reasovings [respecting me] arise in your heart?” | 
Then, holding out his wounded hands, and advancing his 
pierced feet from below his tunic, he asked if a spirit had 
flesh and bones, as they saw that he had. He bared his side to 
them, moreover, that they might see the mark of the spear- 
gash he had suffered on the cross. There could be no longer 
any ground for question that in very deed they looked on 
their risen Lord; but even the intensity of their joy hindered 
the calmness of a settled assurance; and the wonder was 80 
great, to see one who had been dead and was alive again, 
that they could not compose their thoughts, 5 

Seeing their perplexity, so natural, and, indeed, inevitable, 
under circumstances without parallel in all human experi+ 
ence, Christ condescended to grant them a still further proof 
that it was himself. who stood before them, and ‘not a mere 
shadowy apparition. “Have ye here anything 'to eat?” he 
asked. They had, we may suppose, only a little while before 
finished their simple evening meal, and brought him what 
remained,—a piece of broiled fish,’ from Joppa, perhaps, or 
from their own region, the Lake of Galilee, from both which 
localities an active trade*in fish was carried on. Taking this 
modest fare, set thus before him, he ate a portion of it .in 
their presence. He. could not be a spirit!. Yet what the 
nature of his risen body could be, they knew, we may sup- 
pose, as little as we; for we cannot imagine it as habitually 
sustained by food, like our present bodies, as that would 
imply daily waste that needed repair. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





EMMAUS AND JERUSALEM. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Luke makes the appearance of Jesus to the assembled apos 
tles the climax to which the other appearances lead up, 
There are, then, three steps in this lesson,—the transitory 
manifestation at Emmaus, the expectant gathering in Jeru- 
salem, and the present Christ graciously permitting sensible 
demonstration of his resurrection. 

1. The momentary manifestation in the quiet chamber at 
Emmaus. The'right point of view for understanding it is te 
consider it as a revelation to sense, following and rewarding 
renewed and deepened faith, The two were not made be- 
lievers in the resurrection because they saw him, but they, 
saw him because they-helieyed in his resurrection, Already: 
the law, which was to determine the apprehension of hit: 
presence for the future, began to work. If we know who, 
Christ is, and what he has done, we shall not need arguments 
to prove that the resurrection is a well-attested historical: 
fact. These are precious in their place; but the living com-: 
prehension of his work certifies the fact to the believer on 
other grounds. It behooved the Christ to suffer and to rise. 

How simple and natural the story is! Of course, a chance: 
companion on the road parts from travelers at their door, : 
unless they ask him in, and, equally of course, kindliness, 
suggests the offer of hospitality, especially if night draws on. ; 
Both Jesus and the two do just as ordinary traveling com: 
panions would have done. But the simple naturalness of the: 
incident does not exclude its deeper meaning. Jesus will: 
“ go further,” if we do not keep him with us, He makes as: 
if he would, that we may urge him to stay. He forces him: 
self on no man, and he desires to tarry with us, but cannot 
fulfil bis desire unless we invite him. As on the Galilean: 
lake, and as to the blind men and the Canaanitish woman, 
80 is he to these disciples and to us, apparently addressing: 
himself to go away, only that he may evoke our entreaties 
that he would abide. How wonderful that he who uses no» 
violence to us lets us use a kind of force with him, and suffers. 
our wishes to “constrain” his feet! The seven miles must 
have been slowly traversed, if the day, which was so young. 
when they set out, was far spent before they arrived. Many. 
& pause must have been on the road, as he opened the Scrip- 
tures. It is not tedfous to travel slowly if Jesus is teaching us, 

Probably the house at Emmaus belonged to one of the two, 
That home is hallowed into which Jesus is invited and comes 
with the master of it. He who goes with us on the dusty, 
weary way. will abide with us in the hours of rest, Christ 
sanctifies domestic repose, and will sit at our tables, if we will. 
Luxury and levity and excess banish him. How many so-: 
called Christians are there who would find his presence at 
their meals very inconvenient! 

Where Jesus is invited as guest, he becomes host. He 
took the place of master of the house, according to his own 
deep saying, “I... will sup with him, and he with me” He 
takes the humble fare, blesses it, and gives it back to the 
owner, sweetened by his hand. His blessing mends the feast, 
and makes the coarsest food a dainty. There is no need to 
thrust in a reference to the Lord’s Supper here. Jesus was: 
simply taking the place of the householder. But we may. 
suppose that the familiar action, which the two bad often 
seen, helped to open their eyes, as seems implied in their, 


{Tbe words “and of « honeycomb” ae crated tn the Revi 
Version. 28. 
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statement, that he was mais ini to thie *te 


_ breaking of bread.” That, however, may only mark the time 


not the means of recognition, which, in any case, was due to 
Christ’s will, and, as the whole story shows, was the conse- 
quence,.not the reason for faith. His words when unknown 
rekindled the dying flame, and then the blessed momentary 
recognition perfected faith and sealed it with experience. 
So it is always. 

He vanished as soon as seen,—partly because the purpose 
of appearing had been accomplished, and partly because the 
disciples now needed to be taught to bear his absence more 
than to enjoy his bodily presence. Hence during all the 
forty days they had but occasional sight of him whom they 
were thereby being trained to trust without seeing. 

Very noteworthy is it that what they said, when they found 
themselves alone, expressed neither wonder at his ‘resurrec- 
tion nor sorrow at his withdrawal, but recalled the glow of 
belief and hope which had filled their hearts.as he opened 
the Scriptures. The new understanding of these, or, in other 
words, a faith which grasped the resurrection as a predicted 
and necessary fact, was uppermost in their thoughts, 

2. The final step before the gréat climax is that scene in 
the room at Jerusalem. The two travelers leave the unfin- 
ished meal and dare the dangers of the darkness, from which 
they had sought to shield their guest, because they have 
tidings which are “as a fire in their bones,” and they cannot 
“stay.” How different their communications by the way, 
under the bright light of the paschal moon, from those of the 
morning! The true possession of the good news of Christ 
will always impel to its impartation to others, A silent 
Christian is an anomaly. If we know nothing of such an 
impulse, we had better examine ourselves whether we are 
yet in the faith, 

“The eleven” were gathered together,—where was the 
twelfth? Sleeping in a suicide’s grave, in the potter's field. 
A dead Christ had been the signal for dispersion. Nothing 
but the news of a living one could have arrested and reversed 
the process. The strange tidings had somehow been passed 
from mouth to mouth through the city, and a ring of eager 
and diversely minded lovers of Jesus surrounded the eleven, 
some fully believing, and some afraid to cherish the astound- 
ing hope. We edi fancy the hat of voices into which the 
travelers came, atid how their eagerness to speak was over- 
liorne by that of the crowd. The very language of the 
announcement seems to witness to the presence of doubt, 
With which the speakers wrestle in that “indeed.” What 
liad convinced them? Only the appearance to Peter is men- 
tioned,—that gracious and secret interview, too sacred for its 
details to be spoken, in whi¢h the denier poured out his peni- 
tence, and the Lord poured on him the effacing flood of his 
pardoning love. It is singular that no allusion was made to 
the appearance to the women and Mary. Was their testimony 
regarded as less important than Peter’s, because he was an 
apostle, and they were only women? The new comers fourid 
space at last to tell their tale; and so, from one side to the other, 
the glad news is reverberated, like the antiphonies of some 
greatchorus. Luke says nothing@fthe disbelief which, accord- 
ing to Mark, met their story. But it is clear, from the subse- 
quent verses (vs. 38, 41), that there were incredulity and doubt 
among the multitude; and who can wonder if, in such an 
hour of agitation and mental bewilderment, contending 
thoughts chased each other across their minds as swiftly as 
clouds fly before a gale? They had not had time to settle 
down into a stedfast posture of fixed belief. Only prosaic 
critics, who have never known the tumult of conflicting feel- 
ings on some sudden burst of unexpected news, too good to be 
true, can take offense at the diverse representations of the 
evangelists. The piece of shot silk changes its hue from 
somber to golden with a turn of the holder’s wrist or the 
beholder’s eye. 

8. The solemn and blessed climax is the personal appear- 
atice of the Lord. Luke does not tell us of the closed doors, 
but his account is awe-inspiring in its very reticence. There 
lvé stood, coming, no man knew how or whence, where, a 
moment before, there had been nothing; “in the midst of 
them,” as not having advanced thither, but being found 
there. It is his right place, the center of the circle, however 
fer its circumference may sweep to-day. He is there still, 
though unseen, even as he must have been there before the 
gazers saw, or he could not have first been seen as standing 
there. How calm the salutation from his lips! It is the 
common greeting of every-day meeting. He comes back from 
the grave as if from an ordinary absence, and calms their 
hearts by the wish which on his lips is a gift. We wish each 
other peace; he gives it. What could more gently knit the 
past to the future, and assure the disciples that he was 
unchanged, than that familiar greeting? Jesus pours mean- 
ing into common words when he uses them. 

It is not strange that the faith in his resurrection, which 
had begun in his absence, should have tottered for a moment 
at the first shock of that which was its strongest proof. 
Rather it is atouch of truth, strongly attesting the simple 
veracity of the whole narrative, that when he whom they 
believed to have risen stood before them, the first effect was 

not joy, but alarm. Either the imaginer of this scene was a 


consummate dramatist, or the teller of it is an accurate 
recorder of fact. inne 
That terror is the occasion of the demonstration most con- 
vincing to the senses of any recorded. The whole of the last 
part of our lesson is occupied with our Lord’s gracious conde- 
seension to hearts in which faith struggled with fear and 
doubt. It should not have been necessary, and, in so far as it 
was, his preparation by the previous appearances had failed 
of its intended effect; but not because of the disciples’ un- 
belief does he turn from'them. Rather, he lets their need, 
wrong as it was, shape his dealings, and gives the demonstra- 
tion which he had wished to make unnecessary. Therein 
does he act in accordance with his continual method, stoop- 
ing to the level of our weakness and sinful slowness, and 
ving us the aids to faith, which it were better that we had 
outgrown. His gift takes the mold of the receiving vessel. 

There are three points in this evidence for sense. The 
print of the nails proves his identity; the touch by the dis- 
ciples, and his eating “ before them,” proves his corporeality. 
The risen Christ bears the marks of the nails, and the glori- 
fied Christ has perhaps not lost them; for the Lamb before 
the throne is “as it had been slain.” But be that as it may, 
these evidences, if accepted, are conclusive, and, if not 
accepted, can only be accounted for on the supposition of 
wilful lying somewhere. 

Do these faets, that the risen body of Jesus bore the wounds 
of crutifixion, and was nourished by food, supporé the usual 
theory that it was in process of change inio a glorified body? 
I venture to think not. They most naturally square with 
the other view that Jesus rose with the body in which he 
died, and bore it unchanged as long as he remained here, 
assyming that glorified corporeal manhood which he now 
wears only when the cloud hid him from the longing gaze of 
love, The facts which are relied on to establish the former 
view can all be explained on the supposition of his exercise 
of miraculous power over the “body of his humiliation,” 
and most of them can be paralleled with events in his 
previous life, such as his walking on the water, and passing 
through the midst of the crowd, who sought to slay him, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
A POSSIBLE AND RECOGNIZABLE REVELATION OF CHRIST. 


I have had ecstasies of revelation in a moment,—when I 
found Saturn myself, and first turned the great telescope on 
it; when I saw a sunrise from the Matterhorn; when I dis- 
covered the woman the heart doth safely trust; when I found 
Him who is the chiefest among ten thousand and the one 
altogether lovely, The heart is made for sunrises. Those 
sad disciples, broken-hearted and despairing, knew him. 
The intellectual preparation was long, the drill in the deep 
knowledge of the Scripture was minute; but the revelation 
was sudden. It takes but little to reveal Jesus to one expect- 
ing tnd desiring the revelation. Seeing an ox bow his neck 
to the yoke, the aromatic smell of sawn wood, the breaking 
of daily. bread, have been enough to reveal Christ to an 
expectant soul. 

Yet, greatly as the assembled disciples desired the revela- 
tion of their risen Lord, the revelation was too great for their 
reception (v.37). Even Christ’s great word, “ Peace be unto 
you,” could not calm their fears. News may be good enough 
to distract our small souls, The light of Divine love may be 
painful to just-opened eyes. Sunrise is too much for bats, 
God’s full glory too much for even Moses. Our main 
teaching point is that Christ may be revealed to the human 
oul, and the revelation be so great and exquisite that men 
believe not at first for very joy. 

Christ’s revelation wakens and dominates a recognizing 
power in us,. When he reveals the light, our hearts burn 
(v. 32). He vanished that they might publicly declare the 
resurrection, instead of privately enjoy it (v, 31). 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He made as though he would go further. And they constrained 
him, saying, Abide with us: ... And he went in to abide with them 
(vs. 28, 29). There are blessings which we should lose unless 
we sought them; as again there are blessings which come to 
us without our seeking. Jesus joined himself to these dis- 
ciples as they walked, before they knew of his nearness, or 
asked for it. But now it was for them to entreat his con- 
tinuance with them, or lose it and be again alone. All the 
way along in life we are receiving benefits that were beyond 
our thinking; while again we must make an effort toretain 
these advantages or let them slip away from us. A friend of 
rare admirableness comes into our sphere of life without any 
seeking on our part; but, unless we exert ourselves to hold 
him near us, he will pass on, and leave us to ourselves once 
more. So it is, above all, with the Friend of friends; he is 





made known to us without our effort, but his abiding with us 


. is contingent on our endeavor to retain his companionship, 
What a responsibility rests upon our wili power! 

Their eyes were opened, and they knew him (v.31). We go 
through the world with our eyes closed or dimmed against the 
best sights about us. This is partly a matter of nature, and 
partly a matter of habit. Our eyes need opening, and our 
sight needs training. A child sees nothing clearly at the 
start, bat gradually he comes to the power of fixing his eyes 
intelligently, so. as to see and perceive what is just before 
them. From that time forward his measure of seeing is 
largely dependent on his training. He learns to fix his eyes 
on what is good or on what is evil; to open his eyes wider 
and wider, or to keep them half closed deliberately. Most of 
us shrink from clear vision concerning qurselves, our duty, 
our dangers, our possibilities. We prefer to grope on in dim- 
ness of vision, hoping that all is well with us, rather than to 
see our lack and our peril, and be disheartened accordingly. 
Yet there is a gain in clearness of sight that no half-closed 
eyes can attain to. And if we are willing to see, the Lord of 
light is ready to open our eyes. But if our eyes are opened, 
we shal] have to see new duties, and make new efforts to 
meet them. 

Was not our heart burning within us, while he spake to us in 
the way, while he opened to us the scriptures? (v. 32.) Unless 
there is a receptive spirit on the part of the hearer, the best 
speaker or teacher in the world is unable to make his best 
impression. The audience has a large responsibility for good 
preaching, whoever is in the pulpit. The class must be will- 
ing to be taught before the teacher can teach as he would 
like to. Warm blood in the heart is needful to good hear- 
ing, whatever words are ringingintheears, Thisisa thought 
that ought to influence us, as we go to hear the voice of 
Christ’s representative in the house of God, or to give heed 
to the opening of the Scriptures by a teacher in the Sunday- 
school. The burning heart in response to the words of truth 
will secure such a blessing from the messages of Christ as 
cannot otherwise be gained. 

He... stood in the midst of them, and saith, .. . Peace be wnto 
you. But they were terrified and affrighted (vs. 36,37). We 
often shrink from our best blessings, because they come in a 
different way from our hopings, Even Jesus himself may be 
a cause of terror and affright to his disciples, when his ap- 
pearance is unexpected and in a form unlooked for. But 
when Jesus comes to his dear ones, his word of greeting is, 
“ Peace be unto you.” 

He said unto them, Why are ye troubled? (v. 38.) It is 
strange that when the things which were foretold happen to 
us, we wonder why God permitted them to come to pass! 
The trials and disappointments and bereavements which are 
divinely declared to be in the lot of the Christian disciple, 
startle and alarm us in their coming, notwithstanding the 
fact that the voice of Jesus accompanies them in words of 
tenderness and cheer. Why is this? It is because we have 
our own ideas of what is best for us, and are unready to trust 
our Saviour in all things, If indeed our hearts will be 
warm toward him as our best and truest Friend, we shall be 
glad to hear his voice opening to us the Scriptures, or calling 
on us to do or to bear whatever he sees to be best for us, 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


To-day we have a fascinating story. The two with whom 
Jesus had walked to Emmaus invited him to tarry with them 
for the night. Of course, they wanted to enjoy more of his 
company, since he had caused their dead hopes to revive 
once more, and they wanted him to continue to enlighten 
their minds further. He consented, and soon they were sit- 
ting at their evening meal, Then they saw him take the 
bread, and look up, and bless it, and break it. At that instant 
their eyes were opened, and they recognized in him their 
crucified Master. But before they had a chance of saying 4 
word he vanished from their sight. At once they rose, and 
hastened back to Jerusalem to tell the glad tidings of what 
they had seen and heard to the disciples there. . They found 
the disciples assembled in an upper room for fear of the 
Jews, and full of excitement; for the Lord had appeared to 
Simon Peter, and the disciples were evidently discussing this 
fact. Then they told how he had been recognized by them 
in the breaking of bread. So together they talked of these 
marvels. But while they were thus speaking (the doors being 
shut), all at once there was one in the midst of them who was 
not or theirnumber. Instantly their conversation was hushed, 
and they drew back, leaving him standing alone in their midst, 
They were terrified and affrighted, not recognizing him, but 
thinking that they were beholding a spirit. It took his 
quieting voice to reassure them, and his request for food to 
show them that he had flesh and bones as they had. Joy 
filled their hearts »> exquisite that they hardly dared to 
indulge it. They could hardly believe the evidence of their 
senses, 80 great was the change from darkness to light, and 
from gloom to rapture. 

Having brought out the lesson facts, let the teacher go on 
to show that the resurrection of Christ rests on a sure founda- 
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tion. ‘The disciples were not credulous men, who easily be- | 
‘Steved so wonderful an occurrence. Look at it for a moment, 
‘and see how long the evidence of his resurrection had to 


‘them and receive what their senses told them was true. It 
‘fs well for tis that this was the case, for we are thus assured 
that they were trustworthy witnesses. For 
» 1, They never expected that he would die. They said, 
“We have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth 
for ever; and how sayest thou, The Son of man must be 
cliftedup?” Of course, if they never thought he would die, 
they equally never expected a resurrection. They once ques- 
-tioned among themselves what the “ rising again from the 
dead should mean.¥ 
. 2. As soon as he was dead, they gave up all hope of ever 
“seeing him alive again. This is apparent from the lesson of 
Jast week and this week, and is also apparent from the fact 
that not one of them ever thought of watching the grave, or 
_of visiting it, except to prepare his body for its final burial. 
The disciples never thought for one moment that there was 
anything for them to do there; and they gave the body over 
‘to the women, which they would not have done had they had 
a thought of a resurrection. 
© 8. When Mary came back, and said that she had seen him, 
‘they utterly refused to believe her. 
4 When her witness was confirmed by the other women, 
the disciples thought it so improbable that their words ap- 
‘peared to them but as idle tales, and they believed them not. 

5. When Peter and John visited the empty sepulcher, they 
saw that his body was not there, but it never dawned on them 
that he was risen; they only were convinced that in some 
way his body had been conveyed away, 

- 6 When the two walked to Emmaus, they failed to recog- 
nize him, or even to suspect who he‘was, until they saw him 
break the bread. ‘ 

«7, When he appeared to the ten, they thought that he was 
& ghost, and were slow to believe that it was their Master, 
risen from the dead. 

8. In spite of the testimony of the ten, Thomas refused to 
believe. It was too wonderful a thing, he thought, and he 
telt that all the others had in some way been deceived. It 
was not till he had the offer of touching his Master’s wounds, 
that he was convinced. 

9. At the great gathering on the mountain in Galilee, 
where there were five hundred brethren at once, still there 
were some who could not be convinced. 

~ All these instances show us that the disciples were not 
éredulous men, who had expected a resurrection, and who 
therefore easily believed without sufficient evidence. The 
miracle of the resurrection is the best attested miracle of all 
those that we have in the Word of God. And it is well that 
it should be so; for on it hangs more than upon any other 
miracle in the whole Book. 

Turn now, for a little, to the excellent request of the two 
as they came to the house where they were to spend the 
night in Emmaus. “Abide with us,” they said. The reason 
for their request was that they had already enjoyed such bless- 
ing at his hands that they wanted more. This is a good 
prayer for any believer to make. If you have given your 
heart to the Master, you have already received from him 
blessings, But these are but as a foretaste of what he is will- 
ing to do for you in the future. This is a good prayer for 
the young to offer; for they are going forward to meet the 
temptations of life, and they have not experience or strength 
enough to meet them successfully unless they have the 
presence of their Master with them. If Christ be with you, 
ali that meets you can be made to be a blessing. But alone, 
you will have to bear your burdens alone. Some of us are 
getting along in life, and the evening sun is beginning to throw 
long shadows over our landscape. Surely, for all such this 
prayer of the two disciples is a good one,—“ Lord, abide with 
us.” For the end of life may not be far off, and at eventide 
there is no friend who may be compared with him. What- 
ever our circumstances, it is a good prayer to offer; for with 
him at our side we are safe, and without him we are in peril 
of losing our eternal inheritance. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


On what day did Jesus arise from the tomb? To whom 
did he first appear? What little company were returning 
from the place where he was buried.when he spoke to them? 
His first. messengers were those women whom he sent to tell 
his disciples that he had risen. 

At the Village —How many persons were walking out of 
Jerusalem when a stranger joined them? What can you 
tell of that walk, and what was talked of by the way? The 
three came to the village, perhaps to the home where the 
two travelers were to stop, and it seemed as if the stranger 
meant to go farther on. “ Abide with us,” they said; “it is 
growing late, and the day almost gone,”—for they really 
wanted the one whose talk had so cheered their sorrow and 


in, and soon they took their places at the table for their 
evening meal, hungry and tired, no doubt, after walking so 
far. How many miles? The guest took the place at the 
head of the table, “took the bread, and blessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them.” Somethingin hisvoiceor look, and they 
both knew who it was, that the stranger who had told them 
what the Scriptures had written concerning Christ was indeed 
Christ himself. Then he vanished from their sight. 
Glowing, Loving Hearts.—Could they sit there quietly and 
only they two know that Jesus had risen, had walked and 
talked with them? They did not know that he had also 
spoken to Mary and to the women. They said to each other, 
“ Were we not happy when he talked with us by the way? 
Did not our hearts burn with love to him and joy thas hé 
was alive again, the one who had been promised to be our 
Lord and Saviour? Let us go and tell the good news to the 
brethren in the city.” 

In Jerusalem.—That very hour they started and went 
quickly. Is that the way everybody wants to go when they 
have some good news to tell, eagerly and promptly? Is any 
news so good as the news of aSaviour? They walked quickly 
back over the same road once more, forgetting that they were 
tired, and went to the place where “they found the disciples 
in a room with closed doors for fear of the Jews. They went 
to tell how Jesus had walked and talked with them, and how 
they knew him when he blessed and broke bread at their 
own table. They found the brethren talking of their risen 
Lord; they too had heard the glad news, and said, He “ hath 
appeared unto Simon.” Yet some of them doubted the story , 
told, that others had seen him. 

Simon Peter.—Which disciple had denied his Master? 
How long before the first day of the week did he deny him? 
Do you think Peter would be ashamed to see Jesus alive 
again after he had so sinned? Would he be afraid to call 
himself one of the disciples after they all knew how he had 
disowned his Lord? See how loving and forgiving Jesus ‘is 
to those who have sinned against him! Somewhere and 
some time that day Jesus appeared to Simon Peter alone. 
Jesus knew where to find him and what to say to him, but 
no one knows if Peter confessed his sin or if Jesus spoke words 
of pardon and strength. We only know that Peter’s last sight 
of Jesus’ face before he was crucified was when he turned and 
looked on Peter, a look of grief, and that his next sight was 
a look of love when he chose the tempted, denying disciple 
to be the first one of all the eleven to whom he appeared. 

In Their Midst.—How all their hearts glowed with love 
and wonder, as the disciples together heard that Jesus had 
appeared to Simon Peter and to the women, and heard the 
story of Cleopas and his friend. Yet they could hardly 
believe; it seemed too strange, too good, to be true. With 
faces full of wonder, they talked in low voices, shut within 
the barred doors, lest the Jews should come in and find a 
meeting of the friends of Christ, whom they had crucified. 
Suddenly, in their very midst, they saw Jesus himself stand- 
ing before them. It was his face, which they all kney so 
well, that looked upon them; his voice that said, “ Peace be 
unto you.” It was so strange, so sudden, for one to come out 
of the grave and speak to them, that they were afraid. Had 
they forgotten how his voice had raised Lazarus from the 
grave, and they had seen him afterwards at a feast where 
Martha served? Surely this was Jesus himself; for he knew 
what was in their minds, and said, “Why are ye troubled? 
and why do thoughts arise in your hearts?” Mark says that 
when the eleven sat at meat he “upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was risen.” But as he 
stood before them, instead of a long talk reminding them of 
all he had said about being crucified, and rising on the third® 
day, he was patient with their fears, and showed them the 
proof that he was indeed Jesus of Nazareth. 

His Hands and his Feet—What wounds had been made in 
his hands and feet? He showed them the very marks of the 
nails, and said, “ Handle me, and see; for aspirit has not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me have.” At first they were afraid, and 
could searcely believe for fear; when they saw the nail-marks 
and heard all the words of Jesus himself, they could hardly 
believe for joy. 

He Ate with Them.—They saw Jesus, they heard him speak, 
they handled him, and yet he gave them still another proof 
that he was really the same Jesus they had known so well,— 
the same who ate the last supper with them in the upper 
room less than a week before. How much had happened 
since that sorrowful night! He had been betrayed, denied, 

forsaken, crucified, mourned as dead, and forever gone from 
them. As he stood before them, holding out his scarred 
hands, he asked, “Have ye here anything toeat?” “They 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish. And he took it, and did 
eat before them.” The dying Saviour was a living Saviour, 
present with his friends, answering when they said “ Abide 
with us,” full of love and tender pity for their fears, appear- 
ing to those who loved him and talked together about him. 
Will the same loving Saviour now abide with and bless those 
who love him? c 





fears to come in and stay with them. Did Jesus ever slight 
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.* JESUS MADE KNOWN 


STUDY OF THE WORD. “ 
IN TME ASSEMBLY OF CHRISTIANS. 
BREAKING OF BREAD. 


“ Where two or three are gathered together ‘n 
my name, there am I.” 











MANY INFALLIBLE PROOFS. 





‘WE RECOGNIZE OUR LORD’S 


WISDOM. 
FORGIVENESS. 
PATIENCE. 


THE LORD IS RISEN INDEED. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ The Lord is risen indeed.” 
** Joyful be the hours to-day.” 
“ Hail the day that sees him rise,” 
. “ Christ the Lord is risen again.” 
“ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious.” 
* Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise.” 
“T know that my Redeemer lives,” 
“ Low in the grave he lay.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
Canwow or DuRHaM. 

“ ABIDE wiTH Us.”—The two disciples with the stranger 
had walked on for -perhaps an hour or two, they had 
crossed the bare and rocky ridge to the west of Jerusalem, 
dotted with country-houses and fig-trees, and had wound 
along the bright valley past the village of Nephtoah, till 
by a gentle ascent they had reached Emmaus, with its 
fountains and rich gardens, abounding in fruit-trees. The 
stranger appears to be about to pass on, but so absorbed had 
they been in his conversation that they cannot break it off 
—they “constrain” him to abide, It would seem as though 
they entered the home of one of them; for at an Eastern 
khan or inn they would not have found food ready for them. 
So soon as they had sat down, he took bread, and blessed. 
This was in .accordance with the rabbinic law, which says, 
“Tf three eat together, let the chief of them say, Let us bless 
God; but if there be more than three, he shall say, Bless 
ye God.” This statement of the Jewish custom is a sufficient 
answer to the Romish teaching, that our Lord here repeated 
the eucharist, saying “This is my body,” and then dis- 
appeared. 

“Tury Surposep Tarr Hap Seen 4 Srrair.”—The Jews 
like all other nations, especially in the East, were firm be- 
lievers in the apparition of spirits, The rabbis distinguished 
between angels; demons, or evil angels; ghosts, or the spirits 
of deceased persons who once had a body; and spirits, simply, 
—that is, as they explained it, created souls, but which had 
not had a body made for those souls, Thus when the Phari- 
sees, in discussing the case of Paul, say, “If a spirit or an 
angel hath spoken to him,” they mean the disembodied spirit 
of some departed prophet, such as they believed frequently 
appeared to those favored of God. The angels, or minister- 
ing spirits of God, the Jews held to be countless, and to be 
daily multiplied by a new creation, because every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God becomes an “ angel ;” ‘hat 
is, a messenger to do his will. There would be neither profit 
nor instruction te, be derived from pursuing the fantastic 
descriptions, in the Talmud, of the orders, ranks, locations, 


names, and offices of the angel hosts. Many of their dis- 


quisitions are not only puerile, but profane and irreverent, 
But the recognition of angelic ministry and presence was 80 
strongly impressed on the Jewish mind, that though terrified 
and affrighted at the appearance of a spirit, as ordinary 
human nature could not fail to be, the apostles would not be 
astonished, nor would they for an t doubt the fact of 
the apparition. The devout Jew might reasonably hope that, 
when the occasion arose, to himself, as to his pious forefathers, 
angelic guidance in a visible form might be vouchsafed. 
SrrmiruaL Inrivences.—By analogy of reasoning, the 
rabbis taught that evil spirits continually appeared in visible 
form for man’s injury and destruction, though they were not 
permitted to appear in human form unless distorted. They 
might take the form of the serpent, or of any animate or 
inanimate thing, to lie in wait for any error or failing on the 
part of man. It may be well to note these facta, as showing 
how widely apart the Jewish teaching of our Lord’s time was 
from his own, on the subject of spiritual influences. There 
is no trace, in the rabbinical writings, of any idea of the 
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exercised by Satan. He 
of legions of mischievous 
sprites, than as the arch deceiver of souls. He could cause 
diseases, and could be exorcised. Thus, neither the appear- 
ance of good or evil angels, or of disembodied spirits, could 
be any stumbling-block to the faith of the disciples. When 
the two brethren from Emmaus arrived, they were already 
convinced that their Master had left the tomb, but they 
understood not the nature of his resurrection. Tiley seem to 
have regarded it rather as an ascension to heaven, from which 
he had made manifestation, than as the reappearanceof his real 
though glorified body. And it was to convince them of his 
corporeal presence, that he asked for food, and took and ate 
it before them. 


The College, Durham, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Our dimness of vision for spiritual things; our need of 
divine help in seeing that which is to be seen in God’s Word ; 
the readiness and ability of our Lord to open our eyes to the 
truth; the gain of clearer spiritual sight; our liability to 
shrink back from our best blessings; and the tenderness of 
our Lord in dealing with us in our foolish fears,—all these 
truths stand out in the teachings of this lesson. And all of 
them have their practical application to our case, as to that} 
of the disciples of old. 

There is not one of us who can see al) that he might see 
in the pages of the Bible, or in the lessons of our own experi-' 
ence. When our Lord comes nearest to us, we are blind to 
his presence, or we shrink back from him as if he were an 
enemy. Yet he is willing to open our eyes, whenever we are 
willing to see more through his enabling. If we will trust 
ourselves to him to give us all the sight we need, he will 
show us richer treasures in our possessions and in the prom- 
ises of his Word, than we have ever dreamed of as possible 
tous. He is the same to-day as in the olden time, in love 
and in power; and the needs and possibilities of his disciples 

-are the same now as then. 

+.“ The Lord is risen indeed!” That is a truth of truths 
for our comfort, THe who died for us, lives again; and we 
-can trust him as Lord of life and of death. Neither living 
nor dying are we separated from him. He who fails to read 
: this truth in the Bible, and in the lessons of his own experi- 

efence, is dull-eyed indeed. May the Lord open his eyes that 
‘he may see and know and have joy! 

P . a 





ADDED POINTS. 


He who would have more of the presence and teaching of 
“Jesus, should ask for it. There are blessings contingent upon 
prayer, as well as those which come befof we think of them. 

The breaking of bread is a simple act ; but it is possible to 
_ show our own spirit, or to perceive ebother’s, in so simple an 
act as that. 


“Blessings brighten as they take their flight;” and bless- | per 


“ings that have brightened in our sight may be taken away 
from us in order that we shall think of them more profitably 
_ than we could while they were with us. 
“If we have good news for others, it is our duty to make it 
known tothem. We are God’s-messengers, for those truths 
_ which have come to us and which others have need of. 
When we are telling others of our Saviour, we may be sure 
that he is not far from us. Our work, at such a time, isa 
_Work in which he is more interested than we are.. 
‘Suppose Jesus should ask us now just what is that that 
troubles us,—could we give an answer to him that would 
_ satisfy him as well as ourselves? 
__ If we really need other evidence.of the nearness of Jesus, 
_he is ready to give it tous, But unless we are ready to wel- 
. come evidence in this line as it comes to us, we have no right 
. to ask for more, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_— 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 


Of the various methods of preaching to children, fol- 

_ lowed in Scotland, England, and the United States, these 

’ gre the more common: First, the pastor gives occasion- 
‘ally the whole time of the sermon and service to the 
. children, as at Easter or “ Ohildren’s Day; ” secondly, 
the pastor occasionally or usually includes a portion for 
the children in the body of his discourse, especially call- 
ing their attention to it in its place; and, thirdly, the 
pastor precedes each Sunday morning’s sermon for adults | trated 

_ by a five-minute “sermonette” for the children, with 


iceaat pak ok es ministry, of all denominations, gives 
slight attention to this important duty. 

If there is room for discussion on the advantages of 
this or that method ; and if local conditions may, tosome 
extent, aid the pastor in choosing a method,—there would 
still appear to be no room for discussion over the propo- 
sition that every pastor, in one way or another, should 
frequently preach to the children of his congregation. 
Last year The Sunday School Times reprinted lists of 
“sermonettes” preached by the Rev. Perry Wayland 
Sinks, pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Painesville, Ohio. His custom of giving a five-minute 
sermon to children every Sunday morning, without fail, 
has continued for nearly three years. Two of Mr. Sinks’s 
lists of children’s sermons for this year are given below. 
One is given on a card, in the form of a book-mar 


SIX SHORT SERMONS, 


April 13.......0006 sesersssopeeeeveeeee soneceees rapdeseas Getting Money. 
SAMI BO, a 50dcnes vvsase cvcvsnoce cderes sapere gossecsas Spending Money. 
PITAL TD shy sere psc aneest quien peddestonse qpreseeee esenes The Poor Poor. 
ET BE siti cnchagisbecpids nsond' iccdscechbagastins auseations The Poor Rich. 
PR BD i iscss tosshterd tecectens sdessppbb cdnautons cocediees The Rich Poor, 
WINE BB 6 oo sese kecvssestoedenoes on vbcscoces ddvedecdec vende The Rich Rich 
A later list is entitled : 
MINOR IMMORALS. 

TRIP RMRININN  bs:srstts <ehescenosnian édusooene Svtebuste November 9 
Fis MIE TONG visncitsinesng dnneedtie ebaidocee socebeons November 16. 
8. Having One’s Own Way.......0.ssss0sseeeeeees November 23. 
4, Sharp Bargains...........ss000scceesseeee- enssseese November 30. 
5. Disrespect for the Aged............csesssseeesseers December 7 
6. Injuring Public Things... .......0...:ssseoesseees December 14, 


Mr. Sinks has said, concerning his way of working: 
“The short sermons are used as a means of getting the 
ear of the children, winning them to the preaching ser- 
vice, and doing them good. ... The sermonette (for dis- 
tinction) precedes the Sunday morning sermon, with a 
selection from the choir between. I aim to bring the 
sermonette within eight minutes, and shorten up the ser- 
mon so as not to exceed thirty-fiveaminntes for both. I 
do not use the same text for both, but, when practicable, 
make the sermon for children a preparation and anticipa- 
tion of that to follow. ...I find the custom helpful in 
many ways. The children know that there is something 
for them, and can count upon it; for I allow nothing to set 
it aside, whenever I am in the pulpit.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—————— 


{Im view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
odical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new bovks, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





ART-BOOKS OF THE YEAR* 


A dreary and oft-recurring element in holiday pub- 
lications is the manifestly artificial and perfunctory 
churacter of many of the illustrations, however ambitious 
or costly. But, on the other hand, there occasionally 
appears some art-book in which, as in Vedder’s famous 
pictures for Omar Khayyfim’s quatrains, is an evident 
originality and a consequent value. Such illustrations 


*The Song of Biawathe By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With illustrations congne by by Frederic Remin 2. ae 
buckskin, pp. ae Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
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_ longer sermons. 
When we speak of those methods “that are the more 
_gommon,” it is not meant to say that any or all methods 
«re very common in actual practice; the expression is 
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really illuminate the text they accompany, and are often 
of intrinsic worth. Mr. Frederic Remington’s large and 
small pictures for the new issue of The Song of Hiawatha 
are distinctly American, as is the poem; the little out- 
line sketches on the borders of the pages consist of 
numerous presentations of aboriginal faces and imple- 
ments, while the full-page photogravures combine 
realistic accuracy with due imaginative and artistic con- 
structiveness, The lank, well-knit hero and the plain, 
serious, but not unattractive Minnehaha, as well as the 
tents, and forests, and rivers which form their back- 
ground,—while somewhat wooden in their drawing, 
are portrayed with a fidelity attained by the artist during 
his repeated sojourns in the Indian country of the Weat- 
ern plains and mountains. Another characteristic of 
this attractive edition is its eminently appropriate bind- 
ing of buckskin, which proves to be not only pleasing-in 
itself, but also suitable for receiving stamped adornments 
in gold-leaf. ‘ 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal has been illustrated 
more thari once, Mr. Sol. Eytinge’s pretty but weak 
woodcuts being its best-known accompaniments in the 
pictorial line. This year Mr. Edmund H. Garrett has 
made for it some quietly satisfactory drawings, which 
are reproduced (in photogravure) in a book both hand. 
some and inexpensive. In the “limited” edition both 
text and pictures are printed upon India paper of the 
best quality, the effect being very good. This edition, 
in its tasteful binding of full vellum, is distinctly one of 
the most creditable pieces of recent American book- 


of Lowell made by William Page in 1842, now owned 
by Mrs. Charles F. Briggs of Brooklyn. Mr. Lowell is 
the only remaining member of a trio of life-long friends, 
—Lowell, Briggs, and Page; and the names of the three 
are here combined in a way specially attractive to those 
who knew all three men. By the way, it may be noted 
that the face of the aged pilgrim, in two or three of Mr, 
Garrett’s pictures in these pages, bears a manifest 
though, of course, not complete—likeness to that of Mr, 
Page in his last years. 


For a number of years it has been a custom for Euro- 
pean tourists to purchase photographs for the extra- 
illustration of Hawthorne’s Marble Faun and George 


scenery, buildings, statuary, or paintings, serving the 
double purpose of illuminating the authors’ pages and 
refreshing the travelers’ minds concerning things seen 
abroad. FEpreign booksellers, following this fashion, 
have similarly made photographic editions of the two 
romances, using the Tauchnitz copies as their basis, 
Last year the American publishers of Hawthorne’s 
works, taking a hint from this custom, made a beautiful 
edition of The Marble Faun, copiously illustrated with 
photogravures from negatives from nature, which were 
as good as photographs, and avoided the bulging bulki- 
ness of mounted pictures. For the present season there 
are, besides’'a similar edition of Our Old Home, issued 
by Houghtor, Mifflin, & Co., two editions of Romola, 
similar in size, name (the “ Florentine”), and illustra- 
tion. The extra-illustrated Our Old Home is in every 
way inferier to its predecessor; the reason for its exist- 
ence was less apparent; and the pictures are, for the 
most part, of indifferent execution, though a few pretty 
plates are of exceptional merit in comparison with the 
rest. Of the two Romolas, the typography of the Phila- 
delphia edition is the more attractive, while, on the 
whole, the photogravures in the Boston one are the 
better. Both would have been the gainers had fewer 
plates been inserted; for a poor photograyure is worse 
than none, whether its failure be due to an unsatisfactory 
negative or to an attempt at reproducing a woodcut or 
steel engraving. It may be said, unreservedly, thatany 
sort of photographic copy of a line-picture is, and must 
be, a poor affair. But few of these appear in the two 
volumes. The comparative failure of all three of these 
ambitious and externally pretty works is due to an 
increasing hardness in the effects of the photogravure 
process itself, It is well known that photographs are 
at their worst in their portrayal of water, while the whole 
matter of lights and shades is for them a dangerous one, 
The photogravure exaggerates the raults of the photo- 
graph, so that it sometimes makes water seem as hard 
as @ floor and as black as sheet iron, while the shading 
is often as unsympathetic as possible. The Estes and 
Lauriat edition tries to remedy this defect by the ques- 


Plainly, this admirable process, which has a great future, 
which is at its best in its reproduction of crayons, and 





which is almost as good in its copying of oil paintings, 
still calls for conitereiehe improvement as a copyist of. 


making. Its frontispiece is a copy of a crayon portrait — 


Eliot’s Romola, the Roman or Florentine pictures of * 


tionable expedient of using inks of various colors, 






























































































































































































































patural objects, which form the principal part of the 
sibjects in these volumes, Meanwhile, though the new 
ventures just mentioned cannot be called unqualified 

the*purchaser of any one of them will prob- 
ly feel that he has his money’s worth. 

“The Lippincotts’ principal holiday book of the year is 
not unpleasing, though far less ambitious and costly than 
their interesting and successful Book of American Figure 
Painters, issued a few yearssince. It is called A Mosaic, 
and consists of twenty-two photogravure reproductions 
Of pictures from the brushes of various members of the 
Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia. Each is accom- 
panied by some fit selection in prose or verse, which may 
be considered -either as a text or asacomment. Alto- 
gether, the volume illustrates the manifest superiority of 
the modern Christmas gift-book of print and picture, as 
démpared with the old steel-engraving presentation vol- 
umes of thirty or forty years ago. Few of the latter, how- 
éver, contained adornments worse or weaker than the 
picture entitled Art, in this volume. 

"Ta all the books thus far mentioned, the photogravure 
or some form of process-work has been employed; there 
can be no question that considerations of economy are 
driving American wood-cutting into a corner. Even the 
three chief illustrated magazines are using process-work 
shore and more. Nothing, however, can ever supplant 
the wood-cut in its own field, or at its best; and this 
year’s books, while showing little engraving and much 
photography, clearly indicate, as has been said, the 
limitations of the various forms of the latter as an artistic 
method. Mr. Alfred Parsons’ pictures for Wordsworth’ 
Sonnets, familiar to readers of Harper's Magazine for 
some time past, and now gathered between the covers of 
a volume, remind us that Birket Foster’s successors still 
believe that landscape can be reproduced by the aid of 
the burin, and that engraving devices other than pure 
line only serve to broaden and soften certain effects of 
sky, lake, or forest, on the wood-block. In the printing 
of wood-cuts, furthermore, the improvement in the past 
two decades has been great,—an improvement which 
may be studied advantageously by the aid of Mr. Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne’s article on the printing of The Cen- 
tury, in the November number of that magazine. 

“Jane Eyre, one would say, is a book well lending itself 
to illustration, but no good pictorial accompaniment to 
its vivid text has ever been made, A costly American 
“limited” edition, a few years since, was illustrated by 
etchings of a very hard and amateurish sort; and this 
year’s New York issue, though better in itself and cheaper 
iti its price, is far from ideal excellence. Its Yorty-eight 
pictures have a certain realism, and absence of any 
attempt at sensational effect, which at least give them a 
negative merit. 
| Christmas gift-books, like most of those just named, 
are likely to be new and illustrated editions of well- 
known works in prose or verse; indeed, the tendency 
has been strong, of late, to select for adornment books 
rea!ly deserving it. Presentation volumes, however, need 
not be large or costly in order to be pleasing; thus, for 
the present season, one may select from several new 
issues of the Knickerbocker Nuggets or the Literary 
Gem= series of standard books, both of which, published 
by the Putnams of New York, have previously been 
described in this column. . Still more artistic are the 
neat Little Elzevir volumes of the Cameo series of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, begun last year by “Ik Marvel’s” 
Reveries of a Bachelor and Drea Life, and this year 
conunued by George W. Cable’s Old Creole Days and 
Thomas Nelson Page's In Ole Virginia. The form, 
binding, and print are dainty, and each, by its frontis- 
plece etching, becomes, in a modest way, a work of art. 
The etchings in this season’s volumes are somewhat 
more successful than their predecessors. Mr. W. L. 
Sheppard’s Virginia negro; in the Page collection of 
stories, is drawn to the life; but the accompanying dog 
is not 80 cleverly done. New American etchings are 
less abundant than in previous seasons, and The Ameri- 
can Etcher (started during the summer by Mr. George F. 
Kelly, whose previous venture, The Art Review, was 
undoubtedly the best illustrated periodical this country 
has ever seen) has thus far proffered but a single issue, 
which contained a well-conceived winter landscape, with 
a girl and dog in the foreground,—a picture at first tame 
in its effects, but afterwards perceived to be artistic in 
execution. Of books of foreign etchings reissued for this 
Christmas, the prettiest is The Haunted Pool, translated 

from George Sand by Mr. Frank Hunter Potter, and 

accompanied by etchings by Rudaux, whose dainty pic- 
tures for de Nerval’s Sylvie gave so much pleasure a few 
years zince. Rudaux is not a strong designer, but as an 





idyllist he is unsurpassed by any contemporary, and his 








soft landscapes have a place of their own in the minor 
art of to-day. : 

By far the largest, costliest, and most ambitious art 
publication of the year is Scribner’s Cyclopadia of Music 
and Musicians, edited by Messrs. J. D, Champlin, Jr., 
and W. F. Apthorp, of which the third and last volume 
has just appeared. Planned upon the model of the same 
publishers’ Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, it 
presents, in large and handsome and fully illustrated 
pages, biographical sketches of noted composers, singers, 
and instrumentalists; accounts of the standard sympho-. 
nies, sonatas, operas, oratorios, cantatas, etc.; references 
to books on musical themes; specimens of music, and 
hundreds of portraits, large and small, in etching or 
process-work. For public libraries or the private col- 
lections of the richer individuals, it will prove to have a 
great store of interesting or instructive matter; and it 
has evidently been prepared with honest care. As a 
critical autherity of the first rank, however, the work 
does not displace, or seriously rival, Sir George Grove’s 
plain, straightforward, dhd unillustrated Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. 





A welcome addition to the list of denominational his- 
tories is the Rev. Dr. 8. D. McConnell’s History of the 
American Episcopal Church, from the Planting of the 
Colonies to the End. of the Civil War. The book de- 
serves many commendatory adjectives; for it is learned, 
concise, well-proportioned, dispassionate, frank, and 
readable. The author usually writes with adequate 
knowledge of the sources, with due spiritual insight, 
with patriotism toward his own church, and with catholic 
courtesy toward other churches, Furthermore, he is in 
accord with modern writers in his attention, to social 
development. His own standpoint, as far as made evi- 
dent, is that of one who regards the “ historic episcopate” 
and alleged “ apostolical succession” as at least harm- 
less, and forming a good starting-point for the external 
unity of American Protestant Christendom; but the 
timidity of the old-fashioned “high and dry” Episco- 
palians, or the polemic narrowness of some of their 
modern successors, finds no utterance in his outspoken 
pages, which will terrify the narrower minds in his own 
church while interesting broad-minded readers of other 
faiths. The more serious mistakes of the volume are its 
unjust minimizing of the moral and spiritual intensity 
of the Puritans; its misleading indication that early 
Kings-Chapel Unitarianism in Boston was a logical and 
chronological outcome of English “ deistical infidelity ” 
and “the skepticism of Hume and Gibbon;” and its 
magnifying of the “ ritualistic” element in the earlier 
Wesleyan movement. | The last-named fault is corrected, 
for the discreet reader, by the context; the former errors 
are of the author’s judgment. Dr. McConnell’s concise- 
ness is also sometimes dangerous; thus his statement 
that separated Methodism lost “ the ethical strenuous- 
ness” of “the church” becomes what Artemus Ward 
would have called “sarkastik,” when one recalls what 
the Church of England was, in the eighteenth century. 
Dr. McConnell, however, deeply deplores the Anglican 
unwisdom which forced the Methodists to inaugurate a 
new church, and does not write of the great Wesleyan 
movement with any save the kindest and most cordial 
desire to be just and appreciative. (8} <6 inches, cloth, 
pp. xiv, 392. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
$2.00.) 


The naturalist will value some of the fresh descrip- 
tions of comparatively unfamiliar creatures, given in Sir 
Samuel White Baker’s Wild Beasts and their Ways, in 
which he tells how he has seen and shot, or missed, a 
great many untamed creatures all over the world; for, as 
is well known, he has been an indefatigable traveler and 
sportsman, not only in Africa, with which his name is 
chiefly identified, but also in Asia, Europe, and North 
America. His vivid and readable chapters will also 
“entertain” a good many who are not specialists in 
science; for they are presented in clear language. But 
one of the worst traits of the English nature is too 
apparent in many of these pages: the trait that never 
heeds, or contemptuously denies, the idea that we should 
“never torment the inferior animals, or destroy their lives 
to make ourselves sport, because they are the creatures 
of God, and because God has commanded us to be mer- 
ciful untothem.” Sir Samuel’s book, with all its merits, 
and its occasional kind-heartedness, makes a very un- 
pleasant appearance in comparison with Wood’s Mam- 
malia or Fortuné Nott’s volume, Wild Animals Photo- 
graphed and Described, the authors of which do not share 
the Briton’s fondness for killing something, whether 








pp: xii, 456, New York: Macmillan and Company, 


Price, $3.50.) 


A neat new edition of that remarkable criticism and 
literary prophecy, James Russell Lowell’s A Fable for 
Critics, is notable for two things. The first is a brief 
prefatory note by the author, saying: “This jeu d’esprit 
was extemporized, I may fairly say, so rapidly was it 
written, purely for my own amusement, and with no 
thought of publication. I sent daily instalments of it 
to a friend in New York, the late Charles F. Briggs, 
He urged me to let it be printed, and I at last con- 
sented to its anonymous publication. The secret was 
kept till after several persons had laid claim to its author- 
ship.” The second noteworthy feature of the edition is 
a series of little outline portraits, on the margins of the 
pages, of all the authors characterized. These portraits 
are from engravings, or other pictures contemporary with 
the first appearance of the book (1848). Those of Cor« 
nelius Matthews, R. W, Griswold, Orestes A. Brownson, 
R. H. Dana, Senior, John Neal, Charles F. Briggs, Mrs. 
Child, and Sylvester Judd, are the most unfamiliar and 
interesting. The artist has had less success with the 
more familiar faces of more famous authors; for the por- 
traits of Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, Cooper, Poe, 
Longfellow, and Holmes, are either weak or caricatures, 
(8 5} inches, cloth, pp. 101. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co, Price, $1.00.) 


The recent death of General Frémont gives interest to 
Mrs. Frémont’s Far- West Sketches: familiar accounts, for 
young readers and old, of wild pioneer days in California, 
forty years ago, when camps, and trails, and untrodden 
mountains, and huge uncut forests, and other frontier 
sights and experiences, came to the “Pathfinder” and 
his companions. The literary style is familiar, but in- 
elegant, showing no more than ordinary epistolary skill 
in grouping incidents or describing scenes. Similar in 
general subject, and in the fact that its author is the 
widow of an army officer noted for his achievements. in 
the West, is Mrs, Elizabeth B. Custer’s Following the 
Guidon, which tells how Custer lived and fought in the 
earlier days of his career, Mrs. Custer’s subject-matter 
is of less geographical and sociological importarice, as 
regards United States history, than-Mrs. Frémont’s, but 
her narrative is more picturesque and less fragmentary. 
(Far-West Sketches, 7X5 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 206. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.00.—Following the 
Guidon, 7}<5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xvi, 341, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix, the philanthropist, 
was worth telling; for her influence upon many reforms, 
and especially upon the better treatment of the insane 
in asylums, was greatand wholesome. The Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, who narrates the story in a handsome volume, : 
might have been somewhat more concise, and somewhat 
less hasty, for Miss Dix died only a few months ago; 
but, granting that a temporarily useful biography must 
quickly follow the departure of every prominent worker 
in any line of effort, and that it must be eulogistic rather 
than philosophic, no fault can be found with his interest- 
ing pages. (7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. xii, 392. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An original and serviceable contribution to the history 
of American architecture is made by Mr. Ashton R. Wil- 
lard in a paper contributed to The New England Maga- 
zine for November. The subject is Charles Bulfinch, 
one of the architects of the National Capitol, and the 
designer of the Massachusetts and Maine state-houses, 
and many other large and characteristic public buildings, 
sacred and secular, in the eastern United States. The 
paper is fully illustrated, and will prove valuable for 
future reference. 


Every little while, somebody writes tg some newspaper 
having a Notes and Queries department, asking the 
origin of the expression : “‘Consistency, thou art a jewel;” 
and the answer duly follows that it “occurs in a ballad 
called Jolly Robin Roughhead, published in 1754, in 
Murtagh’s Collection of Scotch Ballads.” The Book- 
Buyer is the last to give this reply. But does any one 
know whether there ever was such a ballad as Jolly 
Robin Roughhead, or such a book as Murtagh’s Collec- 
tion of Scotch Ballads? The alleged extract which is 
solemnly published as containing the expression seems 
to have been manufactured outright by some Chatterton 
of the nineteenth century; the quotation in question 
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January to July, 
1891. An invaluable book for teachers. Bribe 
David Gregg, D.D., and the Rev. L. W. Mudge, D 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25; stout paper, cloth 


‘THE PASTOR AMIDST HIS 
By Professor G. B. pies, 2D. of Ch Theo- 
logical Seminary. ery Cloth, 

A treasure-house of pract' ergretion on the 
whole range of pastoral Maties, drawn from 

ears of euperience. and observation. Unique in in- 
Yerest and value for theological students pastors, 


‘BIBLICAL HISTORY AND GEOGRA- 
PHY. By H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 312 pages, Large 
oth, 


22mo. Cl in 
Ate for students, b: oes oxperlonced teacher 
1d and New Testament History and ae quan 


THE STORY OF THE TUNES. Hezek 
Butterworth. 257 pages. 12mo. 18 cuts. 


Sketches of authors of favorite tunes, and thelr hie 


back, 50 cen 
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tory. A companion to “ The Story of the Hy: 

PRAYER of A ude BD eo ANDA FACT, 
By the Rev. D. W. 250 pages. 12mo. §1. 
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suggestions for thoughtful m 
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cuts. 7 4to. Cloth, $1.50; extra gilt, beveled 


A pewtally written and remy eens ng a va for 
youth, e hed by many ame pm) 
yOaion t to“ o The Bible in Picture and Story,” 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
$24 pages. 4to. 127 cuts. Cloth, $1.50; gilt, beveled. $2. 

A new and elegant edition, with Life of Bunyan. 
Large type and fine illustrations. 


guyue bt RS IN | Serna : Stories of 
Mission Li Mery a: Mare. W. Leiteh. With 
yreeve and eae iidetrotions 70 pp. 4to, a) cents. 
iis is a charming book.” —Txux GoLpENn RULRZ. 
ys: Fully illustrated from cover to cover and htly 
written throughout.”--ReGions BEYOND. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
ORIENT. By K.H. Basmajian. 12mo. 27 pages. 


Life picturesof Turkey in Asia, showing this famous 
region of antiquity in its modern aspects, 


ATSRICAX HEROES ON MISSION 
FIELDS. ited by the Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D, 
347 pages. ane li cuts, $1.25. 

-Brief and interesting sketches of lives worthy of 
loving imitation by all American youth. 


WINNIE LORIMER’S veer. By Chara B, 
Conant. 277 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


The happy influence of a sincere and consistent 
Christian girl in a skeptical family. 


BESIDE Susi. WATERS. P Ella Clifford, 
256 pages. i2mo. . $1.10. 








4cuts, Cloth 
. A story of modern life, with many wholesome and 
stggestive lessons. 


we BOYS. By Eleanor A. Hunger. 
112 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


"Frank and familiar talks about things of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who loves them. 
PT tm aad poche ly the uthoress, Mrs. M. D, 
Puilly ‘iebrated, u boards, 9 cover. 
= , 25 cents each ; cents; 
Or the set ina bon gn oi 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE—AND JERRY. 
-NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


. 160 Nassau St., and 34 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St, - 
Rochester, 9% State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,73%6MarketSt. 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 
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The American people ought to be proud of these four periodicals. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and 
thought of the nation from the publishing house in Franklin pw is at 
least equal to that of one of the great universities... . All four of the H —_ 
periodicals are better now than they ever were ‘before. How much t 
means, everybody knows who has been Harfer bred.—J. Y. Sun, Feb. 10, 1890. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





In Scripture Lands. 
New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. 
WIiLsow. With 150 illustrations from 
a by the author. Large 8vo, 





book very interesting, juttrective, and handsome 
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Life of John Ericsson. 
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E for The Sunday School 
illustrations. 2 vols.,8vo. $6.00. written for The Sunday Schoo 
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Times by 





“ 4 faithfal and well-written history of Ericsso form \by @ special arrangement with their eminent 
Colonel Church undertook the work4 author. 
request of Mr. , Who left him his private The Bible as a book is a center of interest among 
papers and nts.”"—N. Y, Herald, scholars, and among the common people, toa greater 





extent than ever before, all the world over. What 
is said for it, as well as what is said against it, by 
those whose words are counted of any value, is sure 
of a wide hearing. Hence it is that the words of 
Mr. Gladstone, as the at of living statesmen, 
concerning the Book of books, in his ade of papers 





How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. 
By Jacos A. Riis. With 40 illustrations 










from photographs by the author. 8vo.| on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” 
$2.50. nae commanded public attention on both sides ‘of 
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from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. What 
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e, 4" oo, For sale by a or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 
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Electricity in Daily Life. 


A Popular Account of the Application of 
‘ Electricity to si With 120 






illustrations. 8vo 
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information to the student."’"— Boston Budget. 
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The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both. the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(2) 4 inches) containing all the lessons of the ear, and 52 blank for notes. It is printed 
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Hints on Child -Training. 


By'the Rev. H.OLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





WISE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 





and by actual experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid by the publisher, 


4 SERIES OF THIRTY ARTICLES ON THE NATURE AND SCOPE AND METHODS OF THE 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and experience Of a Christian educator, in the 
sphere of the home training of children, as distinct from their teaching in the week-day school or the 
Sunday-school. Byery precept in its pages has been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy 


A book of over 800 pages, aize 73;x53, inches, beautifully bound in eloth and gold. Prioe, $1.00. 
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FOR THE Home—Co arorb- Instructions, eall ie all of Lipa 
ENCE — oe oe 4 CLARKSOn's direction: 
7 ee ach number is as plain that a child can understans 
: and use them. 
We will send this oook, Easy LessOns IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 
SPECIAL cents, FREE to tn 2 one sending 2&c. (stamps taken) aot 8 Cane months) TRIAL 
: OFFER! SUBSCRIPTION to Salas Hose AND ART MAGAZINE 
- INGALLS, Pub her, Lives Mass. 








Principles and Practice. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


4. 
5. 
6. 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS. PRACTICAL PARADOXES. 
ASPIRATIONS AND INFLUENCES. 


SEEKING AND BEING. 


1, 
2. 
3. Duty-KNoWING AND Duty-Doine. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES, 


CHARACTER-SHAPING AND CHARACTER-SHOWING. 


. These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 

This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsSHER, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











“FROST QUEEN 
Porers beet of tte ir 
The 1¢ Chil 


It contains 16 of 1 for 
is eq * ed wy a 


Will be ron ‘appreciated’ and 


by any Sundgy-sch: ~;" 4 


aed Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate rs 
e 


y shi 5 Onpestemess popular author, 

y = 
“pettisived this’ season, contains a variety 
original Carols, by the most successful co’ 


Wiiaour F. Cra 


FTs. Price, 6 cents each by =8 
 Christenae-Time. Eight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry 


1 full Ostalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xi 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. THE BICLOW & M 





ehem. A New Christmas by'the Low 
to conurate the Festival of the. Advent = devottonal exercises. 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME ! 
ANDSANTA CLAUS.” 6.norining pees bong Dials 


eyes nad | 
Tg 

bodet 
Songs. The service 


ye 


of bright, cheery 


composers, 4 
each; Christmas Row 8 
Christmas Fey ‘for J me Wotees, A Kindergarten Service for primes Classes in the Sunday- 


and Prose sent on 


Music sent on request, 
AIN CO. 76 E. Ninth $t., New York. 
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(THE WANTED. 7 





; WORLD'S: 
;=RELIGIONS!| | 





TURNER'S W 


<< Send for circulars. sae mrectecereunet.4 


The subject one of enduring interest, 
Some of the finest of 





ENTERTAINMENT! 







only, commencing 2, at 


And ma omese. ae Wes 


sasEme . ‘™nes & oeme. 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
We will exhibit the ye for one week 
Saturday o'clock. 





ORKS. 


TURNER'S LAREaGArES 


ongraves © line, june, 1a Nhe best strie wt rece p 
STHE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 8 | Sent tn watejeoted, 
85 Bond &t., NEW YORK. P mb i LELOtR 
For THE “ Sheep ow the Shepherd,” 
rons sonoon CHRISTMAS MAUVE 


ature,” 
After SIR THOS. LAWRENCE. 


CHIMNEY BRICK a a 
_ CANDY BOXES! “1807,” Meissoniér, 


ofall kinds. 





We are peng one popular % 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANDY BOXES. 


Ib. obi 

















sh ees eee =" 





pense, 80e.; #0 bos io Sentai | 
$9. it, when 0: 
order. Juase Jonms & tt -§ ‘Phila. 
SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 


GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES. 











TAMMERING. a 


enna 4 
py as A EK ORPE, Newton a teuoe ee 


To mu alle 10 AN UF 





Seud 4 cents in 


1806 Wallace street; Phlindeiphin, 


MATTHEWS’ 
(CHRISTMAS. PRESENT 
SUGGESTIONS, 


‘We will take the entire burden off your mind, of: 








selecting a Christmas ene Be Se ae to us 
saying how much you are we Nf af door 
as to whether the recipient would best pleased 
with an article from the Department of our store as 
suggested below : 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, 
Traveling Satchels, ae "Bags, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Silk Stockings, Tale ios’ Sispvere, 
Men’s Slippers, ackets, 
Umbrellas, Pur r Shaalder Capes, 
Muffs, Collar lines, 
Cuff Boxes, Tohle tie 
Napkins 
res ‘Plated Ware, Plata an 
Crean Bsher, an ry 
u Ww ‘0 
Silk Goods Dress =< 
pap ld Furniture, 


y selected from 

all i 

coum Lyour wan wants, in n eet widest rf. en S Se 
SGisy pentena: wana ine 


All you need to do is to send the money. We will 
make a selection. If you do not it when 
received, you can return the goods, We will either 
‘exchange it or refund the money. 

Our object is to do a reliable business with people 
in all parts of our country. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
HUGHES sencuanr 


MULLER, 


For the Correct Style. 
Bs postal for samples and rules for self-measure:’ 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
Address, 
1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


en _ OURLNEW 
CROCHET 


* 




















wie 


HOSIERY OO. 
925 Brosdway, New York} 
14th “ 


109 State Street, Chicago: 
Sees foostla ay oi o. 

261 mece®,. ‘Sincinmadl O 3 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


ECONOMY rane FOOT-WEAR. 

beat WR, “Send nasne and_ addres pialaly oa 
“FOR LADIES’ AND oo SHOES, 
FRANK MILLER'S CROWN DRESSING. 























adjustable covers, 
the qpvers are now kept in the stock of the | PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & ©O., Ltd, 
Sur the Unites States. ; 607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































































ONE COPY, hee als include 








SOcentseach. A pac thus sent is 


"phe » > for aclub : be ordered sent 


to one address, at 50 cents each, Ww 
2 papers for a club should all 1 go to one 
in cases where a 
school a mail matter from © 
e schoo 











are open duri: 
=. subscribe at club 
as the papers may be required. 


opts three mon 


bers asking to all the direction of a 


Jeb and state. 
a club subscription is renewed by some other 
‘than the one who #ent the o aroviets su 


al nee 


2 


last yout 9 





g 


paid for, unless 
& ~ 






ih coplen ra y one issue of the paper to e 
sent » upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


raced in the pat versal Postal 
me rnee, Wale clude 


tr one = more copies, 6 shillings enck, 
a To secure the above rates for two or more cop! 








@ subscr’ 





or half-yearly subscriptions att 








JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 











P.O. Box 550. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


DAY HOOL TIMES is blished week! 
aa fee Yeap ag or new cohen. 


fil. 
copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
«dents, $1.00 a year, or 44.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL L CLUBS. el 
sebraria. ct As 5 c. as may be de 
number Bay (more than one) mailed 


i j to one address, 
five or more copies in a ro) 
orl. and no names can be written or 


i ual addresses vA go cach aud yina 
so de- 


pf ue teachers ofa 


and 
1 get theirs from another, 
will be be “ent accord y. This applies to 


You have pied half 





For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 


Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofualous Humors. 
TO CONSUMPTIVES.—Wilbor's 's Cod-liver 


creat such an obdjec- 
tion to the Cod-liver Oil when ee without Phos- 


tes. It is prescribed by t lar faculty. Sold 
the oy ton, A. B. WILBO Ch 


ne 








poy 4 clubs, at the fift , to the ex Pt that 
on may be div packages of five or 
desired. 


FREE. . One free copy, additional, will be 
every ten copies ‘for ina club of either 


The free copies Re wane 
sent ¢ separately, but w afscluded tn 
ons may be made at an time to a club—such 
es at the same time 


the labor of housework when 
u have taken u 
ou can wash anything with it 
—you can hurt nothing. 
with little 

brings big results. There is 
no excuse for rubbing and 
scrubbing, 
stands ready to do the work. 
Many of your friends can tell 
You can help 
yourself with it by helping 


yourself to it. 
e12 JAMES PYLE, New York 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. ae to whom the 


ve th’ 1 yn a ¢ ghey" his -4 not 
* ma, 
the ie to an individual adhress, 
by paring the difference in the price of the 
' 


apart my or may order an Ky 


‘of the pape @ vacation address, at the| YOU about it. 
ntsa week for a short term, or vor twenty 


should be careful to aaene, not onl thd post: 
voy dy aa ‘, sent, but also the one to 
been se ll addresses should include 








PIL OL OE LOL OL OM OL OD OL OO Lt OE OE 


If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF Progen bein onc cop eh col OIL 


—— LIME ae = 
1S A REMEDY FOR IT. 
This SS. the stimula- 
roperties of the tes 
* Cod Liner Olt Used 


Be n will oblige the isher by stating that 
* tian he subscr! es fo r takes the plaze of the one 

’ paper will not be +3 » 0 eat og payend 
for a club wilt ee be Pe discontinued & at t the 
on. Renewals should 


ers of a school to 6 it, will be 


The fen erubrace | Times will be sent to any of the 
nion at 
copy 0 ore copies, one Sentil a 
or more ear, 
© or more coe misslonaries, _ 
e 


Berets, must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
either singly to the Individual eddresses, or in a 
+ to one we address, whichever may be preferred 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
the above rates, the 
r >. — malled direct from Philadelphia to the 


the Three times as effica- 


no Walnut Street, P hiladelphia, cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. 

















CaAUry 
Le Fen Sea 
= Restorep 
by the» 
Cage caieien 
-Soap - 












































tation, and inflamm 








ICATED TOILET SOAP is gheotaaey riceless. 





active, and th 
refuse matter of the system, whieh, if retain 








influences of impure air and wate: 








e complexion and hands, no 











Sold v wh Pri 86. 














ton, Mass. 
#@ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 





Emulsion, better than allothers m 

all forms of Wasting Diseases, 
CONSUMPTION, 

Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like $COTT’S EMULSION, 
Itis sold by all: Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 














EELEY’S Hard Rubber 
Trusses cure Rupture in all cura- 
bie cases. Our" Mechanical 

and i eee ” a 50~ 








R CLEANSING THE —_~ AND SCALP OF 


infants of birth bi r, for allay ailaying itching, GRATEFUL_COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


ofthe natural laws which 
jon and nutrition, and 


Reopen 


for chec 
— of inherited skin diseases, ry CURA 
It keeps the pores the <= and tubes 
us furn furniches an + 


would give rise to rashes, fe etc. By reason 


its antiseptic properties it sor olesome “ By a thorough knowl 


vern the operations of d 
y a careful epaenion 4 the fine 


selected 
tables with a dieclicate 
save us many heavy 
cious use of such articles of ' that a constitution 


For rving, freshening, and "beauti the 
skin, for im m parting a velvety softness and -like 
transparency to 


cy 
uct of recent a can © wand equal the 


loating around us ready to 

there is a weak point. 

shaft by keeping ourselves 
ood and 


ye the 
Drve aNp CHEMICAL BR noe tng Bos- 


pater a oat 
ee well fortified wit with pure h pure 














ourished fram 

Made amply with boiling ¥ Saban da or milk. 
in half-pound tins, by G: abeled 
EPPS & Bt 


isa 





















W. BAKER & €0.’S 








Is ar oF 














used in 
three 
with Starch, Arrowroot 














costing less than 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, ¢ 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. ; 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [66 4 


Broaklast Cocoa 





No Chemicals 








PIAS INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
 atraan Son SAY 
inventors aie cake gone - bB Philadelphia, ia, Pa. 


and is therefore far more economical, 
one cent 


“Have done excellent work.” 

“ Accomplished all you promised.” 
“ All offensive smell prevented.” 

“‘ Weariness entirely gone.” 

“Air at all times pure.” 

“ Will do much to diminish disease.” 


These words come from leading edu- 
eators, who use the Sherman “ King” 


Vaporizer to secure 


PURE AIR 


in the schoolroom. They speak from 
experience. A Vaporizer for an ordi- 
nary schoolroom costs only $8.00. A 
room with sixty scholars is kept fresh 


and pure with two. 
Testimonials on application. 


Lyon Manufacturing Co., 


59 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 


emist, Boston, 











THE ON 


Perfect Substitute io Mother’ 's Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING, 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases, 
ee oe CooKine. KEEPS 18 ALL = 
SEND ere Tne Gare and Egedinact 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mase, 





BEST 
nN 
RIP 





THE PERFECTION 7 25°°%"s34 


Waste te Peneumins CAE DLES are 
Been BROTHERS, 
adelphia,SoleAg’ts, United States, 














Seld by Grocers everywhere. 








WE. MAIL FREE i 


z. Ww. Ew norra 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 























} THE VENTILATED, T 
| SANATORY SHOES§ 


DR. JAECER’S 
itary 











shoes 
that are in 
keeping with 
popular styles, ft 
and yet combine 
all the conditions 
ee 0 a. 
Jectly healthful 
They are made 


in to 
7 the principles of L 
































v 
have the sole ¢ to make and sell 
Company 4 te 















SECTIONAL VIEW. 


These Shoes are Strictly First-class in 
every way. The Fable, amd find them 
yn Durable. 
The obtain the 
same size and quailty, atany are time, with 
assurance of a fit, by ord the same num- 
oye without vant talasnen Our shoes can 


we ee meee fl 
Holt correapondence and nspection, 
For Catalogue and Cireulara—free, by 


oR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, 
$27 and 829 Broadway, N. Y. 


HEe 


Strong and Excellent in Every Way. 
Stylish, and Cut by the Best Talent. 
FASHIONABLE PATTERNS. 


All these thi are true of the Famous Plymouth 
Rock Pants, Suite and Overcoats. 


ree Fa HEB EES... 


A book of Samples 5 See how business 






































FREE — 
tomes c mee Address all mail to 
in U. 5. headquarters 





Plymouth Rock Pants Co., a's!’ 2%ec. 


(Corporation. Capital, $1,000,000.) 
BRANCH STORES: 


695 Washington 6t., and 249 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
ten, m, D.C, Tp Adame Street, Chicago, ti ma ets 
wert 


217 19th Street, Birmi 


eee nee See NPY at ne 


EASY and PERPETUAL 
selling the New Mygeim AGENTS 
"Popular prices. Big terms to agents. 











GOOD SENSE ensrageesems 


tons—won’t pull off; cord-ed; holes—won’t 
wear out ; ring buckle at hi ip ieaas lees supporter. 


Dr. WaRNER’s CELEBRATED OoRa- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil+ 
lions sold in this country alone. 


‘BARGAINS = WALL PAPER 

















mia eet =FuBE! 
















" F ie TDs: 
- ail a * = Ea 
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‘Estey Organs have been sold in the last 


An enormous number! No other 
Organ has been #0 popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale, 

‘We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 260,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper.,to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is, 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“ Light travels 200,000 miles @ secon... 
Lf some power should convey an organ to 
the sun with the speed of light, and there 
deave it, returning without loss of time for 
@ new organ, and so continuing until all 
had been thus delivered, it would require 
six years, even at this inconceivable speed.” 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


“ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


























2 ——. New York, 
Branch ° com berect, Philadelphia. 
Offices: ee gh ms and eckaon, Streets, 
sae cad Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
An Evian ena Book'of Facts (con- 
with 46 illustra’ ‘ 
entitled, How Large ts 200, 


will be mailed free; one copy to one 
eddress. 
Iiment offer, Send for 


CORNISH ginnonee natznied catalogs, Malled free 


ORGANS — eatin 
= woe 


Church, Lodge, 



























and 
$. C; SMALL 
abo 
Mass. 
AGENTS. {0 "ie bh Mth 8 New oe, Pay . 
N. EB Co., Minneapolis. 


pBAXTERC. SWAY | 


HALL ax> LODG 
FURNITUR 





IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Cs 


See eee te 


Wrtte for information to 


enh Ste rou, Se0ons, St 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
a7 oupases s STREET, BOSTON. 








ome Co-operative 
System of Savings 


AS DEVISED BY THE 


East TENNESSEE LAND Co. 


IN CONNECTION WITH ITS 


Debenture Bonds and Treasury Stock, 
Permits any one to subscribe for stock or bonds, and pay for the same in monthly instalments 
of Ten Dollars each, 
Drawing Interest Monthly in Advance 
upon the bonds at six per cent until full’ paid. 

BETTER THAN A SAVINGS BANK! 
Bhares of stock $50 each; sold only at 20 per cent above par, or $60 each. Bonds, $50, 
$100, $500, and $1,000; sold at par, with One Month’s Interest given all who buy at once, 
Address all remittances to the Treasurer, A. W. WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York, 
All other communications to the Secretary, 
Tilustrated Prospectus free on application, 


A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary. THOMAS L. JAMES, President, 


Times Building, New York. 





Comfort manInvestment. 
comes from its being ab- 

solutely safe and regular. 
ly yielding a good return. 
Our Securities fulfil these requirements 





Manager, Philadelphia Managevt,, 
Ptr henge nn eh B.F.Giam&Som, . 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Sresbang TRUST CO. TBE . 


» DENVER, COLORADO. 

First Mortgage Loans 

and Gold Debentures. 
qs Sate S.. » Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 


Breech Omen ? ‘baile 
to Bdg., Boston; Bullitt i Bdg. 
Pulte, Pa.: ef Cornhill and "Lioyds, London, Eng. 








A CONDENSED FOOD FOOD 
Fok BABY AND WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. WILL 
MOTHER. BOVININE build up the bones and teeth. WILL give 
color to the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the flesh firm and rosy. 
WILL nourish perfectly the _ nervous system, thus removing fretfulness and crying. 
WILL lay the Sandetion for — rous and healthy childhood, by supplying the necessary 
elements to sustain the body. WIMINE contains the salts of meat so necessary for the 
roper growth of the organs by the body. It will sustain life for weeks by injection, and 
me saved many a child suffering from diphtheria, and unable to swallow even liquids, 
BOVININE is prepared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of 
the system to absorb it, WHEN the nursing mother is run down, and her appetite fails, 
when the milk diminishes in both quantity and quality, BOVININE is of the greatest 
service, causing by its tonic properties an inerease of appetite, and a greater supply of those 
elements for the production of rich milk for the little ones, building up the weak and 
worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 


~— — +a 


AN ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY PRESENT 
wend rine  aegedy er niall hay abocs 


fer ttna ge order the U. 8. Government ever ane 


== National 
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ad AY. ORCANS 


MNAUFF Sareet, Phlicnely 


Philadelphia, 


"THE om onEAT wy LIGHT 


FRINK'S RCH OEFLSSTORS 








Established 
1857- 











pings eon, SUMDAY $e Scvots 


vLAGn AND “eT IT¥ 
schools U other uses, 








catalogue, 
PANELED felimuon. “Send for olroular. 


for 
METAL Give_messures an estimate, 
CEILINGS 18 nose street. New York. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
































Steen ae 
mall you oar 208 PA BO 
g Optician, 49 Nassau GE BO 


atti 
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Magic Lanterns. 
Gas Making Anparatu. 
80,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 

Lantern iides te order, 






MoINTOSH 
Battery and Optical Co., 
148 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. 

Wares on Catatoovn. 


MAGIC kena 
See he 


‘Every Cood | 






enveneny 
d,and make big money, 
ewman says, “ the best book 


ov. 1O., Sol more. $s. 
H. J 2 ML ° a hana xe idan | 


veal prices, B0c. ssearre es TERMS TO AGENTS. 
$500 to $1500 Bor fa Yon ¢ ‘cart go ace 


simpler OF surer way 


Ico., eevee Phitadelphia and tren SOUR Seage, 


boats and outfit, pukees 
Quick. 



















i. A. DeLand has the most comatete wae cam and exten. 


sive ascortment 
7 ia 


consisting of h 
=! FLORIDA, same reese 
of ail ’ aniapenved land, 
ages one to fifteen 

sizes, from one-half acre fo tr 

Much of this is at very 
on easy terms. For further 
address, H, A. DELAND, DeLand, 
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IN HE 








WARREN EN LOAN AGENCY, 


ex perience ? ti foaning sooury te Ne 





Feed loans made x lute oan 
ae ae 
AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Tenia coven anmorasn augeTNn 
attach nd aR ONS PAN KAAS i. 








U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
Por pee of oe. operation, address the 
pany, giving your age. 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice ie Lands, 
ure of crope ne never known. 
theworld. olade toallk 


Fail- 
-the-year cl 
nds of farming. 
of water. Low and ry Am liberal 
Cc, E. Siumons, Com. 0.& N.W, ’y, Chicago, 











B ty fF W: 
P ‘Armstrong, Bolteigr of Claims, #19 F St. we: 
ashington, D. C here clerk in charge Vola jun- 
A.G.O, Send for circular, 


tg Bey ~ 
pee tS 


teerService Div. War] Dep 











Hosannasofthe Children, Addressesand Talks 
toChildren. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 354 pp. $1.60, 
Wars of the Huguenots, their Trials and Per- 
secutions. By Wm. Hanya, D.D. 344 pp. Bows 
ous Women of Sacred Ss: toe 
on then most attractive Characte my By 
B. Wuarron, D.D, Illustrated. Two vols, 


each $1.50. 

The Bow in4he Cloud; or, bya tye 5 
the Varied Afiictions of Life. 200 best aut 
Py Poetry. By J. oe AN D.D. Pree, 


Dictionary 
tinuation of Smith's Bible Dictiona: 


column pages. Ag 8. aero. vols, 4prtor of Lapdon 


Baition. each §3.50. 





Portable, Rotsh BS Ribbon I Interchan Tyzelnall 
Tanguages, Easiest to learn and rapié aa any 


Agents td ev 
nw yp pate REP ia Send 
Specimens of Work. Address 


‘NATIONAL TYPE-WRITER CO., 
10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


rete. Sora thes 
kger a. ie 

S, CHRISTMAS BOOK 
Pull of Sore Pai ee 











CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CHRISTMAS BOO 





sree ed s.r ete seas 
nes coe 











ENTS “ every kind, Men and oot Wane, 
KNEES ENTS eating in bosiness change, §7: 
A‘: monthly. Send for our“ Copy nied Snetee 
vosrm ee mail, 48 conte. and double your profits or fare foo. ck 
p-~4 te hours at home. Particu mo 
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“WHAT CAN'T BE CURED 
must be endured.” Fight dirt with 
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oe Hundreds of hand- 

some Holiday Books. 

You'll be wanting 

some of them. But 

what ones? Isn't 

our usual way to put the pick 

ing off till the last minute, and 

then choose almost by chance, 

and go wrong nine times-in, 
ten? 

No need to. December 
Book News (132 big pages, 
more than 70 illustrations) will 
os ou of every Holiday Book 

season,—how it looks and 
oie it’s filled, and show you 
pictures from it, if it has any. 

More than that ; rr WILL-TELL 
YOU THE FAIR PRICE, and the 
price by mail. 

if your near-by store asks 
too much (that’s a way most 
bookstores have), you can or- 
der the book from us just as 
easily as you’d write a letter to 
a friend. 

Bsok News is 5c a copy, 50c 
a year, postage paid, 


Our new Book Catal 
5,000 titles, with Wanam 
to any address. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Postage is 16 cls. per Ib. 
Byrn Aa cheaper. 
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If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-gaper @ at reasonable 
our stationer for 
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EDITOR. 
He Gitte but OnE PAPER, and that Paper is 


WHEEL by specini arrangement, ““" THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





Oxford 
Teachers Bible 
Free, 





[The Oxford Bible which we offer in this advertise- 


og ~* oe times ie lone and four times as wide as 
e cu 
Bible ts closed, 4 a wee 

Containing ALL. THE HEL a Fagee ssey by Dr. Talmage on -leaf, with every 
New D at $1.50 ( postage and pack: as set oak in Sunday 
School November sissum, rey 


tee 


pels 





91, 92, 93, 94 BIBLE HOUSE, 


N. B.— Beer in mind that 
when your subscription is 


NEW YORK CITY. 


tn £08, ne stat no pits, as we return the money if the Pr Premium supply is exhausted 
subscribe to-day than too late. 


O’NEILL’ S, 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 











“ HOLIDAY SEASON.” 


The “Holidays ” are at hand, and parents and on the lookout for souvenirs. 
We are pre to satisfy every one in this line. Our Bronzes, Statuary, 
Brac, Terra Toilet Um- 


Lamps, ues, Bric-a- 
Canes, Leather Goods, 

country, To our friends who are looking for presen 

we think you will find every thing you can wish for em in a and in our stock 

Furs, Fur Garments, Dress Goods and Silks, Furniture, Furnishing 

Goods, China, Glassware, and Choasende of oder jagtdiel ton eamustate te wnonties here. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO'S 


New Books. 








Strangers and Way- 
farers. 


A new book of charming short 

Stories bySaran ORNEJEWETT, author 

of “A Country Doctor,” “Old Friends 
. and New,” etc, $1.25. 


Walford. 


A New England Story by Exim 
Ouney Krex, author of “ The Story of 
Margaret Kent, ” etc, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


An engaging story by Kate Doveias 
Wiccrn, author of * "The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” “The Story of Patsy,” “A 
Summer in a Cafion.” $1,00. 


The Story Hour. 


Short Stories for the Home and the 
Kindergarten. By Kate Dovauas 
WIaGGIn and her sister, Miss Nora A, 
SmiTrH. With illustrations. $1.00. 


Dr. LeBaron and his 


Daughters. 


A third Historical Novel of the 
Plymouth Colony by Jane G. AvsTIN, 
author of “A Na meless Nobleman, % 
“Standish of Standish,” etc, $1.25 


American Sonnets. 


A choice selection, edited by Taomas 
WENTWORTH Higorxsox and Mrs, 
E. H. Bieztow. $1.25 


"ray 


*,* For sale by ali booksellers. 
’ ecetpt of pr ice, by the publisher 8, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


Boston. 
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H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
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The School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustw: 
ouney the publisher will refund to 


any money 


Should, however, eect decha IE n 


